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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAX 


BY WILLIAM OC. ROGERS. 


OHAPTER SIXTH. 
Of the Distribution of Vegetables and Animals. 


Ar the conclusion of the last chapter we gave a 
portion of the religious aspect of the science 
under consideration, and will conclude the view 
when we come to reconcile the deductions of 
science and of scientific men with the Mosaic 
account contained in the Scriptures. In the mean 
time we will proceed to the investigation of the 
distribution of animals and vegetables, and 
ascertain its bearing upon the theory of the dis- 
tribution of man from a common centre. 


As vegetables are directly or indirectly the 
food of all animals, they would seem to exercise a 
great influence upon their distribution ; for, since 
it is necessary for the existence of animals in any 
continent that vegetables previously exist there 
in great abundance, the distribution of the latter 
must be long prior to that of the former, in order 
that the one may be placed beyond the prospect 
of starvation from the absence or failure of the 
other. Taking this view of the subject, many 
philosophers, and among them many eminent 
writers upon the Natural History of Man, have 
reasoned that the distribution of vegetables from 
a common centre must be analogous to that of 
snimals from the same, and that the distribution 
of both vegetables and animals, by a parity of 
reasoning, must be the analogue of the distribution 
of the human species from one original habitat. 
But we hold that vegetables and animals were 
not distributed from a common centre, while man 
was. It would be most in accordance with our 
feelings to give to our readers, first, the views of 
those ethnographers who maintain that, vegetables 
and animals were distributed from a common 
centre of creation, and that, in this respect, they 
are the analogues of man, who was also distributed 
from a like centre ; and, second, the views of those 
‘who maintain the contrary opinion, of which the 





following will be a brief exposition. But it is 
impossible in a series of popular essays on a@ 
scientific eubject to give both sides of each ques- 
tion as it arises, and draw therefrom a legitimate 
conclusion. The writer is often compelled to 
state his own views, or the views of those from 
whom he compiles, in a very meagre manner, and 
to make many assertions without adducing suffi- 
cient authority or proof for the thorough convie- 
tion of all readers. He has only to hope that his 
labors may provoke investigation, and, in this 
manner, cause the dissemination of knowledge, 
though they may fail to make converts of all 
readers. 

The assertion which we are about to prove is, 
that vegetables and animals were not distributed 
from a common centre, while man was so distrib- 
uted, and that there is, in this respect, no analogy 
between the lower organic kingdoms and man. 

There have been three theories advanced to 
account for the distribution of vegetables over the 
face of the earth. First, that there was one centre 
of vegetation, whence it was distributed over the 
globe; second, that plants had several centres of 
vegetation, from which the species were propaga- 
ted and dispersed ; third, that wherever a suitable 
soil and climate were found, vegetables peculiarly 
suited to them sprang up, whence they were dis- 
tributed. 

“The first theory was adopted by the great 
naturalist, Linnaeus. He supposed that the crea- 
tion of vegetables took place in a warm climate, 
in which was a high mountain range, embracing 
all climates of the earth, from the torrid to the 
frigid zones. He attributes their general distri- 
bution to the agency of winds, rivers, marine 
currents, birds, animals, and man, Such agencies 
are no doubt competent to the task, but in order 
to establish this theory, it is not only necessary to 
account for the possibility of a distribution by 
such agencies, but it is also necessary to show that 
some alpine spot in the torrid zone actually 
possesses, not only all the climates of the worldin 
a general sense, but in a particular sense, wh‘ ch 
fits it for one kind of vegetation rather t oan 
another. Climate and soil, as they relate to heat, 
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eold and fertility, are not the only things which 
adapt a place for the growth of all plants. If 
there is such a spot on the globe, it should now 
contain types of all the species of plants now 
found in all the great divisions of the earth. If 
there is such a spot, it must not only have ther- 
mal divisions agreeing with the peculiarities of 
all other parts of the globe, but must be laid out 
with mountains, oceans, lakes, rivers, desertse— 
every variety of minerals and soils—currents of 
air, dryness, moisture, and the thousand things 
which constitute the infinite variety of climates 
and soils adapted to different vegetable. We 
know of no such spot. The vegetation of every 
rreat division of the globe differs essentially from 
that of every other, and this difference is pro- 
duced, not more by the mean temperature of the 
climate, than by the extremes of heat and cold, 
and their distribution through the months of the 
year ;—not more by the general fertility of the 
soil, than by the presence or absence of certain 
metals, salts and earths. These circumstances are 
much influenced by causes peculiar to the several 
divisions of the globe, which cannot be supposed 
to be combined in any one locality. Thus we find 
the Botany of New Holland, Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and North and South America, to differ in many 
instances generically, and in many more spe- 
cifically, from each other. So also is the char- 
acter of vegetation sometimes influenced in the 
same continent in a very important manner by 
particular location of mountains, salt or fresh 
water lakes or seas, in regard to prevailing cur- 
Africa, south of the Sahara desert, 
presents a wholly different botanical aspect from 
Northern Africa. Humboldt estimates the species 
of phanerogamous plants (having visible organs of 
fructification) of the world at 36,000, of which 
Europe has 7,000, Asia 6,000, Africa 3,000, New 
Holland 5,000, and North and South America 
17,000. America has, therefore, nearly one-half 
the whole number, and yet, if the theory of one 


rents of winds. 


centre of distribution of vegetation is correct, how 
does it happen that America has nearly three 
times as many species as Asia, which must have 
been the seat of that original distribution? It 
would certainly be reasonable to expect that some 
part of Asia should possess a type of each species 
distributed, or, at least, that Europe, Africa, or 
New Holland, would be more likely to be sup- 
plied with the seed than America. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact, for America has 10,000 more 
species than Europe, 11,000 more than Asia, 
12,000 more than New Holland, and 14,000 more 
than Africa. Whence arose this excess in a con- 
tinent so remote from the supposed centre of 
distribution? It cannot be accounted for by the 
theory of a single centre of distribution.” 

It will be unnecessary for us to enlarge in like 
manner on the other two theories, since the in- 
ferences to be drawn from either would be the 
aame, as far as they relate to the probable distri- 
bution of man. We contend that when God said, 
“Let the earth bring forth grase, the herb yielding 








seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after ite kind 
whose seed is in itself upon the earth,”"—“it was 
so,” that each botanical region, by the mere energy 
of His word, or by the ubiquity of his power, 
produced the vegetation which had been designed 
for it by Infinite wisdom and benevolence. This 











favors no theory of the centres of distribution, it 
confers no creative power upon insensible, inor- 
ganic materials, Lut accords most with the Om- 
nipotence of the Being who spake a universe into 
being, and who gave to that universe such laws 
as maintain it in its integrity from age to age. 

But though vegetables were simultaneously 
created in all parts of the globe fitted for their 
reception, they have also been distributed by the 
operation of many agencies since that creation. 
We know this to be true, for there are scarcely 
any of our valuable agricultural products indi- 
genous to the countries where they are grown. 
The potato, a native of South America, is now 
grown over a greater part of the world. There 
are mapy plants, both ornamental and useful, 
which may be made by the art of man to grow 
in many climates, in which, if left without cul- 
ture, they would perish. This is more especially 
the case with vegetables necessary for human sub- 
sistence ; which appears to be in obedience to the 
doom pronounced upon Adam, that “in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

But it is unnecessary for us to enlarge upon 
this subject further. Enough has been said to 
prove our assertion, that vegetables were not dis- 
tributed from a common centre, and are not, 
therefore, in that respect, the analogues of man. 
It now remains for us to take a like hasty view of 
the distribution of all animals except man. 

“So close is the connection between the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms, that a difference of 
the vegetables of any country is always accom- 
panied by a corresponding difference of animals. 
This is more observable in small and delicate, 
than in large and robust animals. Insects in par- 
ticular, whose world is a single leaf, are always 
found to accompany the plant they affect. The 
Cochineal of Mexico is exclusively found upon 
the Cactus, which grows in no other country. 
But we prefer to illustrate our subject by exam- 
ples from larger animals, not because insects are 
really less important in the seale of creation, but 
because most readers attach higher ideas of mag- 
nitude to what immediately strikes the senses as 
important because it is large, than what appears 
to them unimportant because it is small.” 

We will now proceed to make a hasty survey 
of the fauna of the different continents in the 
order they are named, and draw our conclusions 
therefrom. New Holland affords the strongest 
contrasts to other parts of the globe, in every de- 
Mr. Field says, 
(quoted by Van Amringe, op. cit. p. 130): “It 
is in New Holland where it is summer when it is 
winter in Europe, and vice versa, where the ba- 
rometor rises before bad weather and falls before 
good; where the north is the hot wind and the 
south is the cold; where the humblest house is 
fitted up with cedar ; where the fields are fenced 
with mahogany and myrtle trees are burnt for 
fuel where the swans are black and the eagles 
are white; where the kangaroo, an animal be- 
tween the squirrel and the deer, has five claws on 
its fore-paws and three talons on its hind-legs 
like a bird, and yet hops on its tail; where the 
mole lays eggs and hasa duck’s bill; where there 
is a bird with a broom in its mouth instead of a 
tongue ; where there is a fish, one-half belonging 
to the genus Raia and the other half to that of 
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Squalus; where the pears are made of wood with 
the stalk at the broader end; and where the 
cherry grows with the stone on the outside.” 

It isin Australia and America alone that the 
singular animals called the marsupials (animals 
having a pouch or bag in which to carry their 
young) are found, but those of Australia agree 
with those of Anierica in nothing but the pouch 
or sack to hold their immature offspring. The 
three old continents contain no animals of the 
same genus, and of course, none of the same 
species, and, therefore, could not have been the 
locality from which they have been distributed. 

The zoology of Asia is distinguished from that 
of all other continents by containing the types of 
nearly all the domestic animals. The horse, the 
cow, the sheep, and the hog are all natives of this 
continent. The camel is found in Western Asia 
and Northern Africa; the elephant in South- 
Eastern Asia and Southern Africa. In Asia also 
is found the musk-deer, the orang-outang, the 
long-armed ape, the four-horned antelope, the 
royal tiger, and the peculiar kind of horse called 
the dziggtai, so wild that it is untamable, and so 
fleet that it outstrips with ease the fleetest Arabian 
steed; and all these animals are exclusively 
Asiatic. The common rat is also a native of this 
continent. Its ornithology is peculiarly rich in 
the gallinaceous tribes. The splendid peacock, 
the ring, golden and pencilled pheasants, the 
crowned argus, eryptonyx, horned and impeyan 
pheasants all adorn its scenery, and are peculiar 
to the continent. 

The zoology of Africa resembles that of Asia in 
many respects. For the dziggtai of Asia we find 
the Zebra in Africa, an animal as beautiful, as un- 
tamable, and almost as fleet, but of decidedly 
different species. For the orang-outang we have 
the chimpanzee, which of all animals approaches 
man most closely in physical formation; and for 
the Asiatic lion and royal tiger, we have the 
African lion, panther, and leopards, The hippo- 
potamus, the giraffe, the gnu, the spotied hyena, 
and the rhinoceros are peculiar to Africa alone, 
and mark it as a distinct zoological province. Of 
the birds of this continent but one has been added 
to our poultry-yards, and none can be called song- 
Of the birds of prey we have the African 
snake-eater, the griffard-eagle, the chanting-fal- 
con, the butcher-birds, and others of entirely 
different species from similar birds of all other 
regions. Of birds of plumage she presents the 
plantain-eaters, the shrikes, the thrushes, weavers, 
sugar-eaters, the honey-guide, and the ostrich, 
which of itself is sufficient to establish Africa as 
a distinct zoological province. “The fantastic 
forms of New Holland, or the majestic splendor 
of Asia, need not.be looked for in the gloomy 
and arid wastes of Africa, She has her green 
spots in zoology, as she has oases in her deserts ; + 
but her general character is that of gloom and 
grandeur—of strength, ferocity, and magnitude, 
rather than of beauty, variety, and gentleness.” 

We are thus compelled to arrive at the same 
conclusion in regard to the birds and beasts of 
Asiaand Africa, that we did in regard to those of 
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Australia—that there could have been no com- 

mon centre from which they were distributed. 
The zoology of Europe is not decidedly distin- 

guished by its quadrupeds from other provinces, 






























Its wolves, foxes, cats, deer, beavers, &c., though 
some of them are specifically different from simi- 
lar animals in other quarters of the globe, still 
do not characterize it as a distinct zoological pro- 
vince, But in its ornithology, Europe presents 
the greatest number of typical genera, in propor- 
tion to its extent of territory, than any other re- 
gion. This is especially true of the wading and 
swimming birds, and of the noble birds of prey. 
“Africa north of the great desert, Asia west of the 
Euphrates, and Europe south of the Frigid Zone, 
might, with some propriety, be considered as one 
province,” 
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Even a cur- 
sory view of the map of this Continent will show 
how highly favored it isin its physical character- 


We lastly pass to the Americas, 


istics. Traversed by lofty ranges of mountains, 
and by majestic rivers, lying within every zone, 
and laved by an ocean on either side, containing 
within its bosom vast gulfs and inland seas, such 
as no other continent possesses, it would seem that 
the God of nature had reserved this last of con- 
tinents for the full display of his bounty, beauty 
and magnificence. Its flora and fauna are equally 
extensive and majestic. It is not our intention to 
deal with the former; the latter alone claims our 
attention. Of the animals we will give buta few 
“The grizzly bear, if we except the 
Polar bear, is not only the largest, but of all the 
Carnivora of the Continent, the boldest, the 
strongest, and the most to be dreaded. He may 
be regarded as the monarch of his range, as the 
lion is of the old world. The musk-ox, the great 


examples. 


AMERICAN 


night, to cheer and beguile the tedium of his ineu- 
bating partner, call forth his highest efforts. 
Perched on the top of the hedge, he performs a 
brilliant and rapid prelude ; he then shoots up 
into the air, his performance increasing in interest 
with the distance, by a breathless desire on the 
part of the auditor to catch his every note; until 
anon it again swells upon the ear, until it acquires 
the full compass consistent with harmony, when 
it again gradually fades as he settles upon the 
limb, near to hér for whom this divine solo was 
performed.” 

In the above rapid and general, but at the same 
time strikingly distinctive, view of the five great 
Zoological provinees of the globe, we have fol- 


| lowed the work of Van Amringe, and in many 


places his very words; and to that work we 
would recommend our readers, as one of great 
scientific merit, which presents the subject in an 
attractive and convincing manner, 

From the above survey of the Zoology of the 
five great Continents, New Holland, Asia, Africa, 
Europe and America, it is impossible for us to 
suppose that all animals were created on any par- 
ticular spot, and thence distributed over the 
earth, 

In relation to the origin of animals from a sin- 
gle pair, Agassiz uses the following language :— 
“The idea of a pair of herrings or a pair of buf- 


| faloes, is as contrary to the nature and habits of 


American elk, the opossum, the tapir, the arma- 


dillo, the ant-eater, the sloth, and the lama family, 


all of which are decidedly American, are a few of 


the many which might be given to establish this 
as a decidedly distinct province from the old 
world.” 

In its ornithology also, America is peculiarly 
rich. “Who but He who made them could paint 
to the eye the colors, the elegant forms, the rapid 
motions, the pearched-like steadiness of the innu- 
merable family of humming-birds, as they dart 
from flow to flower, or appear to rest upon its bo- 
som while they sip the nectar which it contains? 
Such is the number, and such the infinite variety 
of colors, sizes and shapes, that every flower in 
this prolific region appears to have a living repre- 
sentative of all its beauties in this family. There 
are upwards of seventy species of these little bi- 
joux of creation, all of which belong to America, 
and which would, in themselves, be sufficient to 
establish it as a distinct zoological province. But 
we are not confined to a single fami for our se- 
lections, for the difference of species of the whole 
fauna of the new continent, excepting the arctic 
regions, from those of the old continents, is so 
universal, that it isa rare thing to find any which 
agree. We will content ourselves with but one 
other ornithological example, the inimitable mock- 
ing-bird, which might be called the king of the 
songsters of the world, if he were not so far be- 
yond any in strength, clearness, variety and rich- 
ness of tone, that he would acquire no honor by 
being enthroned,their monarch, The notes of no 
bird, from the scream of the eagle, the crow of 
the cock, and the cackle of the hen, to the chirp- 
ing of the tit, are beyond his inimitable powers; 
but his own notes, uttered more frequently at 


those animals as it is contrary to the nature of 
pines or birches to grow singly, and form forests 
in their isolation. A bee-hive never consists of a 
pair of bees, and never could such a pair preserve 
the species with their habits."—“ Was the primi- 
tive pair of lions to abstain from food until the 
gazelles and other antelopes had sufficiently mul- 


tiplied to preserve their species from the persecu- 


tion of those ferocious beasts?’ We find the 


, same animals occurring in places distant from 
| each other, in Europe and America, under such 


circumstances that we must admit their simulta- 
neous origin in both centres. 

We have thus conclusively shown that neither 
vegetables nor animals were distributed from a 


common centre. It now remains for us to show 


| that man was, and in so doing I shall follow the 





reasonings and arguments of Van Amringe, to 
whom all quotations on this subject may be re- 
ferred except when otherwise stated. 

Sacred History tells us that Asia was the origi- 
nal dwelling place of the human family, and con- 
sequently from Asia all nations of men must have 
migrated. Profane history and the traditions of 
nearly every race of mankind, assert the same 
fact, so that every honest inquirer after truth may 
believe that a locality near the centre of Asia, 
probably the valley of Shinar, about ancient Bab- 
ylon, was the original centre of distribution of 
mankind. 

It was adduced as an argument that because no 
single continent or region contained the types of 
all the different vegetables and animals, therefore 
they were distributed from no common centre. 
The same is not true, however, of the human spe- 
cies, They can all be referred, with a degree of 
evidence perfectly irresistible, to a common cen- 
tre, Asia, and there, in that centre, are to be found 
types of every speciesof the human family except 
the Negroes, and history tells us that the woolly- 
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headed Negroes anciently occupied at least a part 
of Northern Arabia, then called Ethiopia. 

Young and Champollion deciphered the Ezyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and from their labors we gain 
the following facts: —‘“ In the tomb of Ousirei, at 
Thebes, a King of Egypt cotemporary with the 
bondage of the Jews, on the walls of one of the 
apartments is sculptured a procession in which are 
exhibited, together with the natives or subjects of 
Ousirei, three distinct races of men, distinguished 
by their costumes, their features and complexions 
—the Israelites, Red-men, Negroes, and the shep- 
herds or Hyckschos. The last are represented with 
fair hair and blue eyes. The painting is said to 
have been well executed, and to be well pre- 
served. Thus we find that nearly 4000 years ago, 
types of all the races of men, (and three varieties 
of one species) except the yellow or Mongolian 
species, existed in Egypt or its vicinity; and the 
Mongolian species we know, from thir own un- 
doubted records, to have inhabited Western Asia 
several centuries prior to this period.’ 

We proved above that vegetables and animals 
were not distributed from a common centre ; they 
cannot, therefore, be the analogues of man in this 
respect, since all history, sacred and profane, tells 
us that man was so distributed. 

“The constitutional organization of man, so dif- 
ferent from all other organisms, confirms the prob- 
ability that he was created on one spot and thence 
distributed.” Omnivorous, he finds no difficulty 
in changing his diet in conformity with the cli- 
mate he may inhabit, and the circumstances which 
surround him. Though naked, he is endowed 
with the power of clothing himself to accommo- 
date himself to all climates. Ingenious in con- 
trivances, he can transport himself over oceans, 
mountains and deserts. Courageous and migra- 
tory, curious, and possessing an insatiable desire 
for knowledge, riches, and power beyond any 
other creature, he bears all climates, if not with 
absolute impunity, at least with a constitutional 
ability which soon enables him to overcome all 
obstacles. A being so endowed could safely be 
entrusted with his own dispersion. Vegetables 
and animals possess no such attributes to enable 
them, by their own constitutional ability, or by 
volition, to flourish in all climates. A few in 
each kingdom, by the art of man, may be made to 
grow and propagate in regions in which they soon 
would perish without his care. So also some few 
become acclimated, or naturalized to a new soil 
and climate, and continue freely to thrive and 
multiply without further care, but there are al- 
ways peculiarly favorable circumstances, making 
their new abode not very different from their na- 
tive habitations. There is therefore no analogy 
between vegetables, animals and man in their con- 
stitutional ability to migrate. 

It seems to have been an absolute necessity in 
regard to animals and vegetables, that the Al- 
mighty should have distributed them, but “in re- 
spect to man there appears to be no such necessity, 
as he is endowed with powers every way qualify- 
ing him for, and at the same time insuring his 
distribution to, all regions. There is therefore no 
analogy between these Kingdoms and man in re- 
gard to the constitutional ability to endure a dis- 
tribution from a single centre to all climates.” It 
is perfectly apparent from what has been proved 
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in this and the preceding chapters, that animals 
and vegetables are, in no respect, the analogues of 
man, and consequently every system or.theory of 
the natural history of man founded on such anal- 
ogies must be false, since no true superstructure 
can rest securely upon a false foundation. Ethno- 
graphers who have adopted such theories have 
done little more than to collect materials from 
which the true natural history of man may be 
written. They were the pioneers of the science 
whose labors were necessary to prepare the way 
for succeeding generations, and as such demand 
our highest respect and our warmest admiration. 

In regard to the evidences afforded by the study 
of the different languages of all nations to prove 
the dispersion of man from a common centre, I 
would refer the reader to Good’s “Book of Na- 
ture.” To enter further into this investigation 
would be foreign to our purpose. It is our object to 
give sufficient evidence to substantiate our views, 
and to name our authorities for that evidence, so 
that our readers may know where they may gain 
a more profound knowledge of the subject. 

Having now laid a foundation of great firmness 
and strength, we will proceed, in the next chap- 
ters, to build our superstructure thereon, but ear- 
nestly hope that none of our readers will subscribe 
to our views until they have given the subject as 
thorough an investigation as the nature of their 
circumstances will admit. 

We will close the present chapter with the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mark’s “ Life and Writings 
of Hippocrates,” which presenta in beautiful lan- 
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guage a truth to which all should give due consid- 


eration. 

“ When the Goths, in the recesses of their for- 
ests, had tasted, for the first time, the vintage of 
Italy, they eagerly marched forward in quest of 
the land which had produced it. How much less 
ardor does the student evince who is satisfied with 
receiving at secondary and ternary sources that 
wisdom which may be received at the fountain 
head, pure and unadulterated! !” 

Let not the Goth, impelled by such motives, ac- 
complish more than you, oh my readers, who are 
stimulated to exertion by an intellectual appetite 
as glorious in its purposes, as it is insatiable in ite 
nature! 


—_-—-s 


WILLIAM RUFUS KING. 
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From the accompanying portrait of Witt1am R. 
Kuve it appears that he had a predominance of the 
motive and mental temperaments, a long, high, 
narrow head—was manly, dignified, proud, firm, 
decided, steady, persevering, respectful, elevated 
in feeling, kind, benevolent, liberal yet frank, 
eandid, confiding yet positive, energetic and 
eapable of being rigid and set in his purposes, 

His forehead indicates large perceptive faculties 
and comparison, which would give him uncommon 
perceptive knowledge, practical talent, avoidabil- 
ity of mind, system and arrangement, correctness 
in the use of language, retentive business memory, 
with very strong powers of association, comparison 
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and intuition of mind. His head, as seen in the 
likeness, does not indicate special ingenuity, wit, 
brilliancy, imaginative or imitative power. Such 
a mind would always act with a definite object in 
view, and would seek the most direct way possible 
to reach it. It is a superior business organization, 
and one well calculated to inspire respect and 
secure confidence. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.* 

Wim Rurvs Kine, late Vice President of the 
United States, was a native of North Carolina. 
He was born on the 7th April, 1786. His father, 
William King, was a planter, in independent cir- 
cumstances, whose ancestors came from the north 
of Ireland, and were among the early settlers on 
James river, in the colony of Virginia. He was 
highly esteemed for his many virtues, and was 
elected a member of the State convention which 
adopted the Federal constitution. The mother of 
Mr. King was descended from a Huguenot family, 
which had been driven from France by the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz. 

William Rufus King received his education at 
the University of North Carolina, to which he was 
sent at the early age of twelve years. On leaving 
that institution, where his attention to his studies, 
and uniformly correct and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, had commanded the respect and regard of 
his fellows, and the approbation of the profeseors, 
he entered the law office of William Duffy, a 
distinguished lawyer, residing in the town of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, and, in the autumn 
of 1805, obtained a license to practise in the 
superior courts of the State. In 1806, he was 
elected a member of the legislature of the State, 
from the county of Sampson, in which he was 
born. He was again elected, the year following, 
but, on the meeting of the legislature, he was 
chosen solicitor by that body, and resigned his 
seat. Colonel King continued in the practice of 
his profession until he was elected a member of 
Congress, from the Wilmington district, which 
took place in August, 1810, when he was but little 
more than twenty-four years of age; but, as his 
predecessor’s term did not expire before the 4th 
March, 1811, Colonel King did not take his seat 
in the congress of the United States until the 
autumn of that year, being the first session of the 
twelfth Congress. This was a most important 
period in the history of the country. The govern- 
ments of England and France had, for years, 
rivalled each other in acts destructive of the 
neutral rights, and ruinous to the commerce of the 
United States. Every effort had been made, but 
in vain, to precure an abandonment of orders in 
councils, on the one hand, and decrees on the 
other, which had nearly cut up the commerce of 
the country by the roots, and a large majority of 
the people felt that, to submit longer to such 
gross violations of their rights, asa neutral] nation, 
would be degrading, and they called upon their 
government to protect those rights, even at the 
hazard of a war. In this state of things, Colonel 
King took his seat in the House of Representatives, 
and unhesitatingly ranged himself on the side of 
the bold and patriotic spirits in that body, who 
had determined to repel aggression, come from 








* Mostly abridged and oundensed from Col. A. J. Pickett’s valuable 
History of Alabama, 
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what quarter it might, and to maintain the rights 
and the honor of the country. In the spring of 
1816, Colonel King resigued his seat in the House 
of Representatives, and accompanied William 








Pinckney, of Maryland, as Secretary of Legation, 
first to Naples, and then to St. Petersburg, to 
which Courts Mr. Pinckney had been appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Colonel King remained 
abroad not quite two years, having, in that time, 
visited the greater portion of Europe, making 
himself acquainted with the institutions of the 
various governments and the condition of their 
On his return to the United States, he 
determined to move to the territory of Alabama, 
which determination he carried into effect in the 
winter of 1818-19, and fixed his residence in the 
county of Dallas, where he resided till hisdeath. A 
few monthsafter Col. King arrived in the Territory, 
Congress having authorized the people to form a 
constitution and establish a State government, he 
was elected a member of the convention. Colonel 


people. 


King was an active, talented and influential mem- 
ber of that body, was placed on the committee 
appointed to draft a constitution, and was also 
selected by the general committee, together with 
Judge Taylor, now of the State of Mississippi, and 
Judge Henry Hitchcock, now no more, to reduce 
it to form, in accordance with the principles and 
provisions previously agreed on. This duty they 
perfurmed in a manner satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. The constitution, thus prepared, was 
submitted to the convention, aud adopted, with 
but slight alterations, 

On the adjournment of the convention, Colonel 
King returned to his former residence, in North 
Carolina, where most of his property still was, 
and, having made his arrangements for its re- 
On 
reaching Milledgeville, in the State of Georgia, he 


moval, set out on his return to Alabama. 


received a letter from Governor Bibb, of Alabama, 
informing him that he had been elected a Senator 
in the Congress of the United States, and that the 
certificate of his election had been transmitted to 
This was the first inti- 
mation which Colonel King had that his name even 
had been presented to the legislature, for that 
high position. He retraced his eteps, and reached 
the city of Washington a few days before the 
meeting of Congress. His colleague, the Hoaorable 
John W. Walker, had arrived before him. 
Alabama was admitted as a State, and her 
senators, after taking the oath to support the con- 
stitution of the United States, were required to 
draw for their term of service, when Major 


the city of Washington. 


Walker drew six years and Colonel King four. 
Colonel King was elected a senator in 1823, in 
1828, in 1834, and in 1840. His firm but con- 
ciliatory course insured for him the respect and 
confidence uf the Senate, and he was repeatedly 
chosen ‘o preside over that body, as president pro 
tem., the duties of which position he discharged 
in a manner so satisfactory, that, at the close of 
each session, a resolution was adopted, without a 
dissenting voice, tendering him the thanks of the 
body for the ability and impartiality with which 
he had discharged those duties. In the spring of 
1844, Colonel King was offered the situation of 
Minister to France, which he declined, as he had, 
on previous occasions, refused to accept other 
diplomatic situations, which had been tendered to 
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him, preferring, as he declared, to be a Senator 
from Alabama to any office which could be con- 
ferred on him by the General Government. He 


was afterwards, however, induced to accept. | 
Arriving in Paris, he obtained an audience of the | 


King, presented his credentials, and at once 
entered upon the object of his mission. He 
returned to the United States in November, 1846, 


having requested and obtained the permission of | 


the President to resign his office. 

In 1848, the Hon. Arthur P. Bagby was ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia, and 
resigned his seat in the Senate of the United 
States. Colonel King was appointed, by the Gov- 


ernor of Alabama, to fill the vacancy thus created; | 


and, in 1849, the term for which he was ap- 
pointed having expired, he was elected by the 
legislature for a full term of six years. In 1850, 
on the death of Gen. Taylor, the President of the 
United States, Mr, Fillmore, the Vice-President, 
succeeded to that high office, and Colonel King 
was chosen, by the unanimous vote of the Senate, 
President of that body, which placed him in the 
second highest office in the government. In 1852 
Mr. King was elected Vice-President of the United 
States. In the mean time the progress of con- 
sumptien compelled him to leave Washington for 
the island of Cuba, in the hope—a vain hope it 
proved—of benefiting his health. While in Cuba 
the oath of office as Vice-President of the United 
States was administered to him. He remained 
on the island two months, but received no per- 
manent bénefit. Finding recovery hopeless, he 
hastened home to die among his kindred. His 
strength failed rapidly, and he barely reached his 
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SPRING. 





plantation, near Cahawba, Alabama, before he 
received the final summons, and passed peacefully 
to his rest. He died on the 18th of April, 1853, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

In all the relations of life, Colonel King main- 
tained a spotless reputation; his frank and con- 
fiding disposition, his uniform courtesy and 
| kindness, endeared him to numerous friends, and 
commanded for him the respect and confidence of 
all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
Brave and chivalrous in his character, his whole 
bearing impressed even strangers with the con- 
viction that they were in the presence of a 
finished gentleman. His fine colloquial powers, 
and the varied and extensive information which 
he possessed, rendered him a most interesting 
companion. 





ARTHUR SPRING. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH 


BY JNO. F. GRAFF. 


| ‘Tne recent revelations of the deeds of this fiend- 
ish monster in human form, have no doubt excited 
in the minds of inquiring people, a desire to learn 
whether there is anything in the exterior of this 
man’s organization that is indicative of the almost 
unparalleled barbarity of which he has been re- 
cently convicted. Indeed I am assured that the 
intense anxiety on the part of many of our citi- 
zens to get a glimpse of the criminal during his 
late trial, was ina great measure prempted by this 
very desire, and not so much from idle curiosity 
| as rome persons imagine. Frequent were the ex- 
| pressions of those who had just withdrawn their 
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eyes from this angle of iniquity,” that “he was 
net such a bad looking man us they expected to 
see,” or that “they should not have thought from 
the appearance of the prisoner that he bad ever 


been yuilty of so awful a crime,” 


or perchance 
some one more scrutinizing in his observation, was 
heard to say that “his very appearance bespeaks 
Thus have 


been the speculatious in reference to this unfor- 


the demon that lurks within him.” 


tunate man; and without stopping to inquire 
whether the readers of this sketch are believers 
in the science upon which I propose basing my 
deductions, I shall proceed as briefly as possible to 
note his cerebral and facial excesses and deficien- 
cies; their respective scientific indications, and the 
perfect coincidence of their manifestations in the 
character of our subject. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, it is but just to say that our observations are 
from eye measurement, had in the Court room on 
the last day of his trial, and that in the absence of 
closer contact, we shall be obliged to speak of 
general indications rather than minute details, 
Hoping that the reader will not attempt to criti- 
cise from the configuration of the head and face, 
as represented in cuts that have been published, 
which resemble the original about as much as the 
dove resembles the owl, but that they will resort 
to the living head or the skull after the criminal 
has passed the ordeal of the law and the dissecting 
room. 

In the first place, the face of Spring, if it be not 
the index of a most desperate character, to the 
common observer, bears upon it unmistakable 
signs of mean, shame-faced deceit ; the impress of 
a hidden character, arising from his ever-present 
mental power of concealing his motives and in- 
tentious; and such a character can never be satis- 
factorily read from the fave alone, for it is only 
when the strong points of his nature are excited 
that his dark veil of deceit is withcrawn from the 
demoniac fires that rage within his soul, and you 
may rest assured that the change of his face, from 
the moment that he took his last drink with Mrs, 
Shaw, until his second victim offered her sacrifice 
for mercy, was a cuaNnce of no ordinary character 
—it was a change from the expression of bac- 
chanalian revelry to the visage of an incarnate 
devil. 

There are, however, developments in his face 
that do reveal his character, despite his great abil- 
ity to coneral; it is revealed by the great (rela- 
tive) preponderance ot his face below a line drawn 
from the alw of the nose to the upper part of the 
ear, where it connects with the head, over the 
part lying above this line; and, not only this, but 
the whole aspect of the face is indicative of a most 
perverted and sensual animal nature. 

Bet not to enlarge further upon the facial indi- 
cations (which more properly belong to Physi- 
ogomy,) let us take a survey of his head; of which 
we notice first, his large perceptive organs, as 
manifested in the marked prominence of the lower 
part of the forehead, immediately over the eye ; 
the function of this group of organs, reduced to 
their simplest form, is aptness and accurary of 
perception—perception of physical things—odser- 
vation ; and those individuals who were admitted 
into the Court room early on the morning of the 
last day of his trial, to get a momentary look at 
the prisoner, as he was seated in the dock, wil. not 
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soon forget the hawk-like serutiny with which he ° 


eyed every visitor as they passed around the room. 

The superior, or upper, part of his forehead, 
however, is quite retiring, and accordingly his re- 
flective organs are weak, and his general intellect, 
under any circumstances, would consequently be 
of a physical charac His Firmness is large, as 
is seen by the heigh his central top-head, im- 
mediately above the ear; from this point to the 
superior margin of the forehead there is a horrible 
descent, a perfect inclined plane, leaving the re- 
gions of the moral organs almost totally deficient 
Conscientiousness is also most villainously low, as 
is seen in the marked sloping of the head from 
the organ of Firmness on either side. 

His head, in the region of the ear, in front, 
above, and behind, (the region of the selfish pro- 
pensities) is enormously large, and the individual 
organs of this group, which are commonly de- 
nominated Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, and Combativeness, 
are correspondingly strong. The functions of the 
five organs just named are: appetite for food and 
stimulants; love of money; executiveness, or per- 
severance ; policy and restraint; and the element 
of self-defence. These are the natural functions 
when subservient to stronger moral sentiment and 
intellect; but when they assume the ascendency, 
as in cases where they greatly predominate in size 
over the moral and intellectual organs, their fune- 
tions assume a character vastly different. Drunk- 
enness, theft, and robbery, fiendish severity and 
murder, lying, deceitfulness and fraud, quarrelling 
and fighting, are, then, the products of their ex- 
citement; and so intimately are these organs con- 
nected in juxtaposition, that the excitement of 
either one inflames the others, and thus induces 
their perverted action. 

Another peculiarity to which [ have not yet ad- 
verted is the flatness of the back part, or occipital 
region of the head, indicating a deficiency of the 
home instinct and love of children. These consti- 
tute the general peculiarities upon which we can 
pronounce without manipulation. 

And now let us for a moment mark the coinci- 
dence between the indications of these several or- 
ganic peculiarities and his recently discovered 
character. That his face does not belie him when 
it tells of his inflamed physiology, or perverted 
animality—which is the same thing—no one will 
dispute ; and it is this self-induced physical con- 
dition that makes him a ten-fold worse man than 
he would otherwise be, even with his inferior or- 
ganization ; and I doubt very much whether he 
could have—bad as he is—consummated, in the 
manner he did, so revolting a butchery as that of 
which he has been found guilty, without the aid of 
stimulants to extinguish the few mo.al embers that 
were yet in his soul, and to excite to unnatural ac- 
tivity the basest passions of his nature. 

Nor can I sanction the propriety of administer- 
ing to him stimulants from time to time to keep 
alive his spirits during his trial. Better to have 
left him faint and die, if need be, than to admin- 
ister that which was, drop by drop, eating from 
his soul every vestige of humanity, Should you 
Jissent from this, you are reminded that his pros- 
trate condition after his sentence in Court, was 
certainly more in keeping with his situation than 








the blasphemy and desecration which followed the 
“glass of brandy” before entering the coach. 

In his cerebral organization there are -five pe- 
culiarities, as we have shown, which contribute 
mainly to the making up of his character: they 
are, first, his large perceptive intellect and retir- 
ing reflectiveness ; second, his indomitable Firm- 
ness and small Conscientiousness; third, the al- 
most total deficiency of his moral organs; fourth, 
his small love of home and children ; and fifth, the 
enormous development of the entire animal selfish 
group, as is seen in the g.eat breadth of his head 
from ear to ear. 





Now, to all who have any adequate idea of 
Phrenological Science, it would be superfluous 
further to philosophise in the predication of such 
a character from such an organization ; the result 
is obvious, To illustrate, however: the strength 
and activity of his perceptive intellect was clearly 
shown in the readiness with which he acquainted 
himself with the situation and circumstances of 
his recent victims, the proper time for his success, 
the exact whereabouts of the money, &e. And 
nothing but the smallest reflection could have 
prompted him to the succeeding acts which led to 
or, at least, facilitated his detection. 

His large Firmness is evinced in the indomitable 
perseverance with which he persisted in his deter- 
mination to “get that money at all hazards,” as is 
also his small Conscientiousness in his manner of 
obtaining it. You will bear in mind that the 
money getting faculty is among that prominent 
group around the ear, and that its action in the 
absence of Conscientiousness, amounts to theft and 
robbery. 

Nor isthe consequent activity of his murderous 
instinet more strongly corroborated in his charac- 
ter, than is the utter deficiency of his whule moral 
region, as well as the refining elements on the 
side of the top-head; he is not only wanting in 
morals, but well nigh devoid of those organs 
which give refinement, decency, and respect, Of 
his attachment to home the reader must imagine, 
but as regards his parental love, it could searcely 
be more deficient in his brain than the want of it 
has been manifested in his willingness to offer his 
own son a willing sacrifice to save himself from 
the penalty of his guilt. 

Such are the outlines of the Phrenology of this 
truly unfortunate man ; such has been the charac- 
ter of his career, and such the natural materials, 
with which he has had to plod his way through 
life. 

That he has horribly abused the “ talents” with 
which he was intrusted (few as they were) is too 
well attested in his appearance to admit of even a 
doubt ; but that the curses of ancestry have been 
visited upon him, and that the infectious air of 
evil example has been the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded him in his youth, is a fact no less certain, 
and should incite us to pity rather than revenge. 

His earthly career is soon to end! The embryo 
of his eter: al existence is fast drawing to a close, 
with the lying promise of an impious priest for 
. his only hope. God have merey on them both, if 
mercy there be for blasphemous hypocrisy on the 
one hand, and unparalleled degradation on the 
other. 

Arthur Spring is to be hanged. Under the 
present form of the law, there is no other alter- 
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native, save the unwarranted interference of Exe- 
ecutive leniency—yet we are inclined to think 
there is another way, quite as effectual, more in 
keeping with the magnanimity of our nature, and 
in closer conformity to the will of Him whose 
sovereign law is to “overcome evil with good.” 
[ Philadelphia, March, 1853. 

[The New York Tribune gives the following 
biography of this wicked man :] 
A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF SPRING, THE MURDERER, 

Now that Arthur Spring, the late trial of whom 
for murder has excited so much interest, is con- 
victed, and nothing remains but to execute the 
fearful penalty, it will not be improper and may 
not be uninteresting to recite a brief chapter of 
the last five or six years of his life. Spring was 
an Irishman born—a confectioner by trade; he 
lived for a naw ber of years, and up to 1844—'5, 
in the city of Philadelphia, after which he moved 
his family to this city and commenced the business 
of a refectory and liquor saloon, in a basement 
two or three doors from the old Park theatre. 
Within three months after he had opened this 
“place” in Park Row, he was arrested by the po. 
lice on a charge of having, in connection with an- 
other person, (still residing in New York,) enticed 
a sailor (the mate, we think,) of a vesse!, into his 
cellar at a late hour of night, knocked him down 
with a heavy club of wood, (wounding him nearly 
to death,) and robbed him of $600 in gold coin. 
The evidence against Spring was not conclusive of 
guilt, but was sufficient to bind him in the sum of 
$1000, to appear and answer the charge. He pro- 
eured bail and was released from the Tombs. 

Spring’s family lived in some rooms in the rear 
of his place of business, and soon after this charge 
against him his wife died in childbirth, (as it was 
said, but otherwise, as it was suspected,) having 
three small children, the eldest a son—the present 
witness on the trial for murder—and two infants 
girls, In less than a month after the death of his 
wife, Spring was again apprehended on a charge 
of having stolen, at night, in his cellar (and al- 
most in the same manner the mate was robbed) 
$100 and over from an emigrant lately arrived in 
this city. A part of the money was found con- 
cealed under the steps of the stoop leading into 
his rear yard. The offence was fixed upon him 
almost beyond doubt. Shortly after his arrest he 
confessed his guilt to Justice (then Clerk) Stuart, 
admitting also the perpetration of the other rob- 
bery —how it was done—who was concerned with 
him in the felony—in what manner they divided 
the money, and where he had concealed the most 
of his share, (which on searching proved true) de. 
elaring most solemnly that he had committed the 
second offence for the sole purpose of getting a 
sufficient amount of money to reimburse the party 
first robbed, (his partner in the crime refusing to 
surrender back any portion of his share) so that 
the seaman might, as he had promised, leave the 
city and not appear against him at the trial, and 
he b» thereby preserved from the State-prison, 
and saved to the care and protection of his chil- 
dren. Spring pleaded guilty to this second of- 
fence, and was sentenced for six years to a felon’s 
doom, at hard labor at Sing-Sing—leaving his 
destitute and worse than orphan children friend- 
less and without protection. Mr. Stuart had 
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them placed in the kind charge of Mra Foster, 
matron of the City Prison, where they remained 
for a number of weeks, and were finally removed 
to the Alms House. 

Some six or ten monthsafter it was learned that 
the wife of Spring had some relations, and among 
them an aunt, owner of property, at or near 
Washington. On writing to her, Stuart received 
an answer that if the children could be sent on to 
Washington, proper charge would be taken of 
them by their mother’s relatives. A small amount 
of money was raised, a trusty person employed, 
and these poor children—young Arthar, with 
two smaller sisters—were forwarded to their 
friends and kindred. Five years passed, when 
one morning in the early part of December last, 
Arthur—a bright, intelligent lad, who had passed 
to the age of sixteen or seventeen years—present- 
ed himself to Justice Stuart (who was at once re- 
minded of the unhappy history of father and 
family), stating that he was living an apprentice 
to a confectioner in Washington—that his sisters 
were both alive and with their friends—that he 
had alone come on to New York to see if, by some 
means, he could not get his father pardoned the 
remaining year of his sentence from the State 
Prison—that he would have made the effort soon- 
er, but was without money to pay his passage 
from Washington, and had ouly then become ena- 
bled, by a long and continuous saving of all the 
small means he could husband. The magistrate, 
moved by the noble object of the boy, (who de- 
elared that nothing would make him so happy as 
to be able to take his father home with him to his 
little sisters), and upon his own knowledge of the 
whole matter wrote an earnest letter to Governor 
Hunt, with which the lad proceeded to. Albany. 

It is almost needless tosay that with a man like 
Governor Hunt, the brave and generous conduct, 
and earnest, artless pleading of this manly and 
devoted stranger boy, for the pardon of a parent 
so long confined in the dungeon of the State Pri- 
son, did not fail of its object. The freed father 
and thankful child, with heart swollen with emo- 
tions of gratitude, and bounding with hope in 
the joyful anticipation of restoring a long lost 
parent to the little sisters he so much loved, with 
no delay left New York by way of Philadelphia 
for the city of Washington. 

The rest is known. And this is the son on 
whom the father now seeks to fix the offence of a 
most diabolical murder, of which he alone is, be- 
yond doubt, the perpetrator, and most righteous- 
ly convicted. 
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Heartu A Duty.—It is not my purpose in this 
lecture to attempt to point out the course of life 
necessary to health, so much as to present the 
moral obligations we are under to preserve the 
health of our physical beings) To me it is a 
religious duty, scarcely inferior to any other. 
And although for it I may receive the jeers and 
taunts of my fellows, it is still a duty which, 
under God, I must strive to perform, and seek to 
induce others to do the same.—Hopes and Helps. 

Tur first step in excess is one step in sin. We 
must always remember that the kingdom of evil 
borders closely upon the kingdom of good. 
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THE HUMAN VOICE. 





(A Svnscerper requests the Editors of the Purenotoctcat Jovurzxat to 
give their views on the Causes and Cure of Stammentne, for the benefit 
of those who may be affiicted with that habit. We cannot offer a more 
scientific or philosophical exposition than that given by Da. R. T. 
Txatt, in bis excellent work, Tus Hypropatuic ExcycLorapta, from 
which we quote the following.} 


DISEASES OF THE VOCAL AVENUES. 

Aut the diseases which make up the present 
chapter, have, as their most prominent symptom, 
some misaffection of the voice or speech, although 
some of them differ very greatly in every other 
particular. They may be thus grouped: 


Caveats { A ( Elingual, 


: Chronie, Speechlesasness< Atonic, 
Catarrh (ozwnn Deaf-Dumbnees. 
P 3 Whispering, 
Pol Compressitie, Dissonant Voice < Immelodious, 
yP Cartilaginous. Of Puberty 
ee | Saoring, Dissonant Speech f Stammering, 


( Wheezing. ( Misenunciation. 

Catanru —Coryza.—When this affection is con- 
fined to that part of the mucous membrane which 
lines the nasal cavities, it is called cold in the 
head; and when the inflammation fixes perma- 
nently upon the same membrane in the cavities of 
the frontal bones, it is called catarrh in the head, 

Symptoms.—In the acute form there is a deflux- 
ion of acrid, pellucid, mucous, or ropy matter from 
the nostrils, with a sense of irritation, and some 
degree of general fever. In the chronic variety 
the discharge is limpid, without acrimony or 
irritation, and unattended with febrile disturbance. 
The third variety, which is produced by an 
ozena, or nasal ulcer, is denoted by an offensive, 
purulent, or ichorous defluxion; it is often eon- 
nected with caries of the spongy bones. 

Special Causes.—Sudden exposures to cold and 
damp, hot drinks, irritant dust or vapors, snuff, 
smelling salts, strong aromatics, mercurial saliva- 
tion, often induce this disease. Some authors give 
us a senile variety, owing to “the natural paresis 
of old age;” but I hold that any local palsy before 
death is entirely unnatural. 

Treatment.—The acute form requires a few 
packs to reduce the general feverishness, which, if 
the diet is rigidly abstemious, and the patient 
kept in a moderately warm room of uniform 
temperature, will « ffect a cure in a very few days. 
The chronic variety—as also des the nasal uleer— 
requires a persevering employment of derivative 
as well as local treatment. The pack occasionally, 
frequently sniffing cold water up the nostrils, the 
hip-bath, and one or two foot-baths daily, with as 
much exercise in the open air—avoiding, however, 
chilling and damp winds—as the patient can 
comfortably bear, comprise the remedial course. 

Potyrus.—Polypus tumors in the nostrils are 
of two kinds; the soft, or compressible, and the 
hard, or cartilaginous. Both are probably morbid 
growths of the mucous membrane, although the 
latter variety is generally connected with caries of 
the ethmoid or inferior turbinated bones. 

Symptoms.—Nasal polypi present the appear- 
ance of fleshy, elongated excrescences, attached by 
a slender neck to some part of the Schneiderian 
membrane, extending in different directi n>, and 
affecting the speech by obstructing the nasal 
cavities. The soft kind is unattended with pain ; 
its color is a pale red, having some resemblance to 
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a common oyster; and it generally shrivels in dry 
and enlarges in wet weather. The hard polypus 
is firm, of a highly red or dark color, progresses 
gradua}ly without alternate diminution and en- 
largement, and causes pain, with a very disagree- 
able sensation in the nostril and forehead, on 
coughing, sneezing, blowing the nose, ete. 

Treatment,—In the early stage frequent sniffing 
of the coldest water will often arrest the tumor. 
When it becomes troublesome from bulk, extirpa- 
tion is necessary. 

The soft kind may be removed with the ligature 
or forceps; the latter is generally the most con- 
venient method. The hard polypus cannot always 
be meddled with without endangering the life of 
the patient. When attached to or connected with 
the spongy bones, these may be removed by a 
skilful surgeon. 

Ruoxcavs—Rartriine 1x THE Turoat.—Snoring 
and wheezing, which are the chief varieties of this 
affection, are symptomatic of other diseages, as apo- 
plexy and asthma, and of groes feeding, a plethorie 
habit, corpulency or obesity, or of an obstructed 
skin, by which the lungs are oppressed with 
vicarious duty, or of atony or debility of the 
abdominal muscles, which are important agents in 
the respiratory movements. The cure will be 
found in a restoration of that equilibrium in the 
bulk and action of the bodily organs and functions 
which is correctly termed health. Dr. Good 
recommends “taking off the obesity,” in fat per- 
eons, “by repeated venesections, active purgatives, 
vigorous exercise, and a low diet.” I will guaranty 
a perfect cure in every case of obesity on earth, 
by proper exercise and diet, sans all the bleedings 
aad the purgatives. 

Sprercucessness—A roonta— Dumpness.— Inabil- 
ily of speech may result from destitution of tongue 
—and this may be congenital or accidental— 
ec ostituting the elingual variety; or from paralysis 
of the nerves of the tongue or glottis, in con- 
sequence of some violent injury or shock, forming 
the atonie variety ; or from congenital deafness, or 
ceafness acquired in early life, making the variety 
called deaf-dumbness. 

Special Causes.—When the inability is not 
organic, its most frequent causes are severe and 
protracted colds; violent shocks, as of lightning or 
electricity ; vehement emotions, as of terror, anger, 
fright ; nareotics ; mephitic exhalations ; poisoning 
from eating mushrooms, and sometimes shell-fish ; 
metallic vapors; mercurial medicines, ete. There 
are also many cases of partial or complete loss of 
voice, the cause of which is almost always over- 
looked or unthought of by the attending physician: 
I mean cases of weak voice resulting from mere 
debility of the muscles of the loins and abdomen. 
In these cases there may be a moderate degree of 
general health, with an extreme relaxation or 
rigidity of these muscles, so that the balance of 
action between them, the diaphragm, and the 
laryngeal muscles, is lost ; the diaphragm descend- 
ing when it should ascend, and vice versa. 

Treatment.—We have no special remedial 
resources in the majority of cases which depend 
on incurable malformations or structural lesions ; 
nor can we in the majority of cases dependent on 
functional derangement, do more than attend 
carefully to the general health, trusting nature for 
the local medication. In that form, however, 
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dependent on muscular debility, we can invigorate 
the affected muscles by the wet compress, frequent 
hip-baths, various manipulations, as kneading, 
pounding, thuinping, and a variety of exercises 
which call the weakened muscles into vigorous 
play, as dancing, jumping, riding a hard-trotting 
horse, and vocal gymnastics, as reading, speaking, 
and declaiming by mentary sounds of the 
letters or words, etc. 

Dissonant Voicn—The chief depravations of 
voice have been ranked under the heads of 
whispering, in which the voice is weak and 
searcely audible ; immelodious, when it is habitu- 
ally rough, nasa], squeaking, whizzing, guttural, 
or palatine ; and the irregularly alternating harsh 
and shrill voice which is peculiar to the period of 
puberty. . 

Special Causes.—The last named variety can 
hardly be regarded as a disease, save when com- 
plicated with some accidental abnormity. The 
other varieties are caused by mogt of the circum- 
stances which produce the atonic loss of voice, to 
which may be added over-exerting the vocal 
apparatus, as in loud speaking or singing, or in 
straining the voice while the bodily attitude is 
crooked or distorted, or when the abdominal 
muscles are so weakened that the main effort at 
expulsion is thrown upon the muscles of the 
throat, chest, and diaphragm. Indeed, a misuse 
of the respiratory muscles, or in other words, a 
vicious habit of exercising the voice in early life, 
which has its origin in bad training or bad health, 
is the most common cause of unharmonious, 
unmusical, and unpleasant voices in after life. 

Treatment.—The special management in all 
forms of voice wherein there is no “concord of 
sweet sounds,” consists, in addition to such appli- 
ances as particular complications may demand, in 
a regular system of voice-training or vocal gym- 
nastics, Ordinary ingenuity will suggest a 
thousand variations of the general plan to suit 
individual cases; but this general plan is: 1. An 
erect bodily position; 2. Opening the mouth 
freely and fearlessly in every attempt to read or 
speak; 3. Reading and speaking slowly, and 
pronouncing every syllable distinctly, and even 
giving every letter its full and appropriate sound ; 
4. Pronouncing the different elementary vowel 
and consonant sounds of our language, at first 
slowly, and then as rapidly as possible, taking 
care to have every sound distinctly enunciated ; 
5. Hallooing with a full prolonged sound, as by 
the word over; 6. Laughing by pronouncing 
hah-hah hah as rapidly as possible, observing that 
the abdominal muscles contract—that is, spring 
out, as it were—at every enunciation; 7. De- 
claiming on the sea-shore in the face of a strong 
wind, with pebbles in the mouth, a Ja Demos- 
thenes, ete. 

Dissonant Sreecu.—Stammering has been called 
a sort of St. Vitus’s dance of the vocal organs. Its 
principal varieties are called hesitating, in which 
there is an involuntary and tremulous retardation 
in the articulation of peculiar syllables; and sfut- 
tering, which is an involuntary re-pronunciation 
of some syllables or words, alternating with a 
hurried and convulsive pronunciation of those 
which follow. 

Misenunciation is that form of imperfect speech 
in which the sounds are articulated freely, but 














inaccurately pronounced ; the principal varieties 
of this affection are vicious or incorrect pronunci- 
ation of the letters r and /; substitution of soft 
for harsher letters ; multiplication or omission of 
labials, or exchanging them for other letters ; 
misemployment of dentals, and mispronunciation 
of gutturals. 

All of these errors and imperfections of voice 
are sometimes the result of organic malconforma- 
tion; occasionally, as in the case of stammering, 
of a constitutional irritability of some of the mus- 
cles concerned in articulation ; more frequently of 
a want of correct education ; and still oftener of a 
careless or depraved habit; and even in some 
eases of an exceedingly silly affectation. Many 
stammerers who talk with great diffigulty, read 
with great facility, and all of them stammer most 
when they undertake to speak most deliberately, 
and least when their attention isso engrossed with 
the subject that they think nothing about picking 
out single words, or arranging sentences with 
a view of obviating the infirmity of speech. 

Treatment.— All that has been said in relation 
to the vocal treatment of the preceding disease, 
applies with equal force to this. The stammerer 
cannot well be too slow and deliberate in his 
voice exercises, nor should he attempt much con- 
versation while under the remedial discipline, and 
he must exercise also the mental qualities of 
firmness and perseverance. Every expedient 
which he can devise to expand the lungs and 
augment their retentive capacity, will facilitate 
his improvement; as, for example, deep, full, and 
prolonged inspirations and expirations, during 
which he may to advantage count one—two— 
three—four, ete., taking pains to open wide the 
mouth, and “speak loud and plain” each mono- 
syllable he attempts to utter. The various forms 
of misenunciation, besides the vocal exercises 
herein intimated, could with propriety be referred 
to a judicious course of lectures on elocution, nor 
would the lessons of the singing master be with- 
out value. 





TOBACCO: 


Its Nature, the various Modes of Using it, and ite Effects upon the Phy- 
sical and Moral Nature of Man. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


Tue habit of using tobacco as a luxury was first 
introduced to the civilized world, about three 
hundred years since, by Ralph Lane and his asso- 
ciates, who, by a constant intercourse with the 
Indians of our country, had acquired a relish for 
their favorite enjoyment of smoking the baneful 
weed, to the use of which the Indians ascribed a 
thousand imaginary virtues, Since that period, 
this habit has attained a degree of celebrity among 
civilized nations, that is almost incredible. So 
much so, indeed, that in some countries, this 
habit has become so common, that children smoke 
before they learn to walk, and grown-up people 
have carried it to such an excess, that they fre- 
quently fall down senseless, and often die in con- 
sequence. 

In the Materia Medica, tobaéco is classed among 
those medicines called narcotics, and in its effects 
upon the system, it differs not essentially from 
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those of aleohol and opium, except that neither 
the first excitement nor subsequent depression is 
so great. In full doses, tobacco, whether by smoke 
or infusion, is a most deadly poison. A very mo- 
derate quantity introduced into the system—even 
applying the moistened leaves over the stomach, 
has been known very suddenly to extinguish life. 
The Indians were well aware of its poisonous 
effects, and were accustomed, it is said, on certain 
occasions, to dip their arrows in an oil obtained 
from the leaves, which being inserted into the 
flesh, occasioned sickness and fainting, or even 
convulsions and death. 

In whatever form tobaceo may be employed as 
a luxury, a portion of its active principle mixes 
with the saliva, and invariably finds its way into 
the stomach, and disturbs or impairs the functions 
of that organ. Hence all of those distressing 
affections—nausea, pain in the head, vertigo, 
&e., which are produced on first usingit. And it 
is only by the most rigid perseverance, that many 
systems can overcome these distressing effects, 
when acquiring the habit of its use, And the 
fact that many do overcome them, may be adduced 
as an illustration of the perversion of taste, as 
well as the capability of the system to be so edu- 
cated as to receive with pleasure what was at first 
disagreeable, and to bear with impunity what was 
at first injurious. 

Dr. Rush, in his observations on this habit, 
makes use of the following language: “ Were it 
possible for a being who had resided upon our 
globe, to visit the inhabitants of a planet where 
reason governed, and tell them that a vile weed 
was in general use among the inhabitants of the 
globe it had left, which afforded ‘no nourishment 
—that this weed was cultivated with immense 
care—that it was an important article of com- 
merce—that the want of it produced real mi- 
sery—that its taste was extremely nauseous—that 
it was unfriendly to health and morals—and that 
it€ use was attended with considerable loss of 
time and property, the account would be thought 
incredible, and the author of it would be excluded 
from society, for relating a story of so improbable 
a nature. In no view is it possible to contemplate 
the creature man in a more absurd and ridiculous 
light, than his attachment to Topacco,” 

The most common methods of using tobacco, 
are by smoking, chewing, snuffing, and snuff rub- 
bing. 

Or Smoxine.—Of all the modes of using tobac- 
co, this, certainly, is the most delightful and be- 
nevolent. Here there is manifested none of that 
contracted disposition to selfishness; when a man 
smokes he does it for the benefit of his friends. 
The inhalation of smoke from a rank segar, or 
what is still better, a pipe grown old in the ser- 
vice, is peculiarly grateful, and as rum-drinking 
and smoking often accompany each other, the 
fumes of the tobacco, mingled with the steam of 
rum, render the enjoyment doubly exquisite. 

The most common affections of this method of 
using tobacco, are, tremor of the limbs, obscurity 
of vision, determination of blood to the head, and 
foatid breath, loss of the teeth, cancers of the lip 
and tongue, various inflammatory disorders of the 
tonsils and windpipe, which sometimes speedily 
terminate in suffocation. Perey relates the case 
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of an individual who was advised to smoke, to 
dissipate, or, at least, to diminish the tumefaction 
with which his tonsils were affected, succeeding 
frequent attacks of cold and sore throat. He did 
80, and at the end of two weeks he was obliged 
to have one of them cut off, and the other scari 
fied deeply, to prevent immediate suffocation. 

But it matters not how or in what manner an 
individual may use tobacco, it will make some im- 
pression upon the system, and, nine times out of 
ten, one fraught with the most injurious conse- 
quences. 


Or Cuewive.—This may be regarded as the 
most deleterious form of using tobacco, and is 
sometimes accompanied with the most dangerous 
and fatal diseases, The waste of saliva is greater 
than in smoking, and the derangement of the di- 
gestive organs proportionally severe. All inveter- 
ate chewers are more or leas subject to long-stand- 
ing diseases of some of the principal organs of the 
body. The recital of the following cases will give 
the reader some just conception of the pernicious 
tendency of this form of using the noxious weed: 

A distinguished clergyman had acquired the 
habit of chewing when quite young, and con- 
tinued the practice for a number of years, but 
found, by experience, his health materially im- 
paired, being often affected with sickness, lassi- 
tude, and faintness. His muscles also became 
flabby and lost their tone, and his speaking was 
seriously interrupted by an elongation of the 
uvula. He was advised by his physician to dis- 
continue the use of his tobacco. He laid it aside. 
Nature, freed from its depressing influence, soon 
gave signs of returning vigor, which resulted in 
his perfect restoration to health. 

A lawyer of my acquaintance, who stands very 
high at the bar, while arguing a Very important 
ease, was suddenly seized with the most alarming 
vertigo, which continued at intervals, for three or 
four months, attended with disorder of the stom- 
ach, and a relaxation of the nervous system, which 
is always the result of a too free use of tobacco, 
After consulting several physicians, and taking a 
variety of medicines, with cupping, and severe 
blistering, to little or no purpose, he was finally 
prevailed upon to relinquish the deleterious prac- 
tice. In a short time vertigo left him, and he soon 
recovered his usual health. 

We might cite other cases, but sufficient has 
been said to show the injurious effects of chewing 
upon the system. 


Or Snurrixe.—The habit of snuff-taking is one 
of the most injurious practices that popular cus- 
tom has sanctioned as harmless. If the practice 
of snuffing only destroyed the organs of smelling, 
and injured the tones of the voice, the injury done 
to the system would be comparatively trifling. 
But the damage of this mode of using tobacco 
stops not here; and I am well convinced, that it 
has rarely occurred to those who use snuff the 
most largely, that it is an agent. possessing quali- 
ties that cannot fail to prove highly deleterious to 
the healthy tone of the digestive organs. 

Those who use this article do not advert to the 
route into which the noxious material finds its 
way into the stomach. It is a fact that snuff is 
often forced, by the strong act of inhalation, 
through tue nostrils into the gullet, and through 
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it into the stomach, where it often collects in large 
quantities, owing to its indigestible nature, (being 
frequently adulterated with ammonia, salt, urine, 
and ground glass), and produce many aggravated 
and incurable diseases. It is said that Napoleon 
Bonaparte derived the cause of his protracted 
suffering and eventual death, from the large quan- 
tity of snuff which he used. His disease was a 
cancerous affection of the pylorus of the stomach. 


Or Snurr-russinc.—All that has been said of 
the noxious effects of tobacco, will apply to snuff- 
rubbing. When reduced to powder, it is more 
dissolved and mixed with the saliva, and of course 
more easily absorbed. And I hateseen wretched 
victims to this habit, who were little better on the 
seale of suffering, than those who had fallen a 
prey to the use of opium or alcohol. 

If these various forms of using tobacco only 
injured the corporeal organs of mankind, the dam- 
age would be of little moment, but the injury 
stops not here; it debases the intellect, and seri- 
ously impairs the morals of society. Let us briefly 
notice its influence upon morals. 


Ist. All who use tobacco, either moderately or 
excessively, know that one of its most common 
effects upon the body is thirst. This thirst can- 
not in many cases be allayed by water, for no se- 
dative or even insipid liquid will be relished after 
the mouth and throat have been exposed to stimu- 
lus of the smoke or juice of tobacco. A desire 
of course is excited for strong drinks, and these, 
when moderately indulged in, soon lead to intem- 
perance and drunkenness. 


2d. The use of tobacco, more particularly in 
snuffing, destroys a great deal of valuable time. 
Perhaps few who use snuff have ever examined 
this part of our subject. On an average, every 
professed, inveterate, and incurable snuff-taker, 
at a moderate computation, takes one pinch in ten 
minutes. Every pinch, with the agreeable cere- 
mony of blowing and wiping the nose, and other 
incident circumstances, consume a minute and a 
half. One minute anda half out of every ten, 
—allowing sixteen hours to a snuff-taking day— 
amount to two hours and twenty-four minutes out 
of every day—or one day out of every ten; one 
day out of every ten, amounts to thirty-six days 
anda halfina year. Hence, if we suppose the 
practice to be persisted in forty years, two éntire 
years of the snuff-taker’s life will be dedicated to 
tickling his nose, and two more to blowing it. 

8d. The use of tobacco begets a want of clean- 
liness. Cleanliness is one of the first moral vir- 
tues, and has been enforced in both the Jewish 
and Mahometan law, as a part of their religious 
observances. No uncleanly person was allowed 
to enter the congregation and worship God—they 
were strictly forbidden. But in our day, when 
men profess to be governed by a superior light, 
they are permitted to enter the sacred temple, 
with their mouths well crammed with the weed, 
and bespatter themselves, their neighbors, the seats 
and floor with their disgusting saliva. Such fil- 
thy conduct is certainly a breach of good man- 
ners. No individual, I presume, will question 
that manners have an influence upon morals ;— 
they may be considered as the outposts of virtue. 
A habit of offending the senses of individuals, 
with whom we associate, by the use of to- 
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baceo, cannot therefore be indulged in with inno- | 
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cence. It produces a want of respect for our fel- | 


low-men, and this always disposes to unkind and 
unjust behavior towards them. Who ever knew 
a rude man uniformly moral # 

We have thus briefly considered the history of 
tobacco, its nature, its effects upon the human 
system, and upon the morals of mankind. We 
are well aware that we have omitted many things 
in regard to its pernicious effects; yet I am sure 
that no man who is at all acquainted with the ef- 
fects of any of the modes of using this article, 
will for a moment recommend its use, Dr, Frank- 
lin on his degth-bed, declared to one of his 
friends, that he had never used tobacco in any 
way in the course of his long life, and that he was 
disposed to believe there was not much advantage 
to be derived from it, for that he had never met 
with a man who used it, that advised him to fol- 
low his example. 

“Gen. T., of New York, a gentleman of known 
wealth and liberality, was not long since called 
upon by a person to obtain his signature on & 
petition for the abolition of capital punishment. 
The person unfolded his papers and documents, 
and presented and enforced his arguments in ra- 
ther a tiresome set speech, stopping occasionally 
to deposit a mouthful of tobacco juice upon a 
nice parlor carpet. General T. was in favor of 
diminishing capital punishment, but doubted the 
propriety and expediency of abolishing it in all 
eases, At the expression of this opinion, his visi- 
tor began to bridle up and prepare to lay down 
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VENTILATION. 
SUBTERRANEAN TENEMENTS. 


Ivy a former number we briefly stated the im- 


| portance of Proper Ventilation, as being actually 


necessary to the enjoyment of good health. 

The recent census of this city has developed 
facts which induce us to say a little more on the 
same important subject of ventilation at this time. 


| Looking at the census of this city, and comparing 


his arguments with greater force; and, in order | 


to give greater facility to his enunciation, he took 
from his mouth a huge quid of tobacco ahd threw 
it upon the white marble hearth, saying he wished 
the General would be so good as to inform him in 
what cases capital punishment could ever be justi- 
fied or defended. 

“ Well,” said the General, “ it strikes me that 
if we are going to abolish capital punishment, 
there are two cases which should be exceptions.” 

“Two cases, are there?” said the petitioner. 


certain circumstances with those existing in other 
large cities in the Union, we find that there is no 
city in which are so many, on the average, who 
occupy a single house as in this, Our average is 
about 13, 66-100 to each house; while in Phila- 
delphia it is but 6, 68-100. Thus we have more 
than double the number, on an average, tenanting 
our dwellings than our sister city. So it is com- 
pared with other great cities in the Union. We 
have ordinary sized houses having from 50 to 100 
human beings living or staying in them. 

New York has an underground population, a 
subterranean tenantry, who are oflen confined by 
dozens ina single apartment, somewhat ressembling 
the Black Hole at Calcutta, only not usually so 
large. The access of pure air is as difficult in these 
subterranean vaults as it is to the diving bell, in 
which persons have often suffocated when the con- 
tained air was exhausted. 

Every one knows, or at least ought to know, 
that by the respiration of man, or any other 
animal, the oxygen of the atmosphere in his imme- 
diate vicinity is consumed, and carbonic acid gas 
is produced. Oxygen is the vital principle of the 
The nitrogen is only useful in 
diluting it, as pure oxygen would be too stimulating 
for the delicate texture of the lungs. 


atmosphere. 


In the act 


| of breathing we extract from the air a portion of 


its vital principle, or oxygen, whicu remains in 


| our systems, and we throw off a portionof carbonic 
| 


“Well, sir, I should like to hear them stated and | 


the arguments for them.” 

“The first,” said the General, “is that of clear, 
I think the 
person who lies in waiting or in ambush, with 


cold-blooded, premeditated murder. 


malice prepense, and takes the life of his fellow- 


creature, ought to forfeit his lifein return, He | 


” 


deserves to be hung. 

“Well, I have abundance of arguments to meet 
that case,” said the visitor. 
to know what is your other case.” 

“The other case,” said the General, “is that of 
the animal that walks on two legs, calls itself a 
man, and carries a mouthful of disgusting filth 
into a clean house, and there pours it about the 
earpet and scatters it over the hearth. Such a 
being is certainly not fit to live in decent society, 
andIdo not know of any better or more ready 
mode of getting rid of him than to hang him. 
With these two exceptions, I thiak I should be 
willing to sign your petition for the abolition of 
capital punishment.” 

The visitor gathered up his papers, thrust them 
in his pocket, and with a very blank look hastily 
withdrew. He has not called since to receive the 
General’s signature.” 


acid gas equal in volume to that of the oxygen we 
consume, This carbonic acid gas is fatal to life if 
inspired, or taken into the lungs. 

A melancholy example was witnessed at the 
Black Hole at Calcutta, as it was termed, and 
which was eighteen feet by eighteen, containing 
324 square feet. When Fort William was taken, 
in 1756, by Surajah of Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, 
146 persons were shut up in this place, thus giving 


| each person a space of about 12 inches by 26 1-2, 


“Now, I should like | 


| 


which was just sufficient to hold them without 
pressing too violently agaist each other. In this 
dungeon there was but one small grated window, 
and the weather was sultry, so that the air could not 
circulate, or be materially changed, and fresh air 
be supplied. In less than one hour many of the 
prisoners were attacked with extreme difficulty of 
breathing ; several became delirious, and the place 
was soon filled with incoherent ravings, in which 
the ery for water was predominant. This was 
handed to them by the sentinels, but it did not 
allay their thirst, In less than four hours many 
died, laboring under violent delirium. In another 
hour, all the survivors became frantic, and shortly 
afterinsensible. At the expiration of eleven hours 
after they entered the place, but 23 out of the 146 
came out alive; and these were suffering with a 
high putrid fever, from which, however, with the 
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aid of fresh air and proper attendance, they 
recovered. 

Similar instances have occurred in other places 
and at other times. Jail fevers, camp fevers, hos- 
pital fevers, and, we might add, fevers that origi- 
nate in the dwellings of the poor, in the dark, 
illy ventilated, underground abodes of the poor 
and wretched inhabitants of our city, almost in- 
variably owe their origin to deficient ventilation. 
The dreadful mortality that befalls the unhappy 
negroes in the slave ships, in crossing the hot and 
still seas, has the same cause. 

Crowded and illy ventilated rooms is one of 
the greatest causes of human maladies. Where 
there is imperfect ventilation, there are foul and 
fetid exhalations and excretions from the surface 
of the bodies of those who are crowded together 
in too great numbers, and these add to the other 
potent causes of disease and death. 

The moralist, when he reflects and expatiates 
upon the miserable condition of a large portion 
of society, has exclaimed—“ like brutes they live, 
and like brutes they die.” But the class who in- 
habit the dark and desolate subterranean vaults 
of our city do not enjoy the comforts and Juxuries 
of the brute creation, which is surrounded, at 
least, by the pure air of heaven. 

What is Christianity about? Why is not a lit- 
tle more missionary labor performed nearer 
home? Under the very nose of the church-bell 
we have heathens in frightfal numbers. The 
shadow of the Christian church in our city covers 
ten thousand wretched victims, who live in the 
deepest degradation, surrounded by filth, poverty 
and ignorance. When shall this horrid picture 
of suffering humanity lose its unsightly counte- 
nance, and assume one more beautiful, lovely and 
angelic? 

It is not only in the underground tenements of 
our city that deficient ventilation produces dis- 
ease and death. The crowded apartments of the 
poor in all parts of the city are destroying the 
health, happiness and lives of our people. We 
have about 37,000 houses for more than 50,000 
people; and this unnatural huddling together of 
so many human beings necessarily engenders dis- 
ease, and demoralizes our population. It is time 
that some remedy for this state of things should 
be applied. What that remedy shail be we have 
not space now to describe fully. Butit ia certain 
that there is land enough in the vicinity of this 
city on which to build small and commodious 
houses for our people; and some more general 
movement of the humane should be commenced 
that will eoon lead to a removal cf the serious 
evils of which we complain. We have at least 


fifty miles of pure atmosphere surrounding the 


globe, and it ishard indeed if God’s choicest crea- 
tion cannot have sufficient of the vital fluid to 
support them in the enjoyment of good health. 





Patriotism is shown in deeds, in lives which 
do honor to a country, and strengthen the pillars 
of moral principle on which she resta Let 
American youth vie with each other in making 
strong the right arm of their country’s virtue 
and honor, and in laying deep in their hearts 
the principles of her permanency and prosperity. 
—Hopes and Helps. 
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FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


FROM EVERETT’S SPEECH ON CENTRAL AMERICA. 

I conpIALLy sympathize with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois in the glorious views he en- 
tertains of the future growth and renown of our 
country. I wish I could persuade him that this 
glorious future of America is not inconsistent with 
an equally auspicious future of the friendly 
States of Europe. I wish I could persuade him 
that that part of the world is not exclusively occu- 
pied by the tombs and the monuments that he 
so eloquently describes; but that there, also, in 
every country—more in one than in others, but 
visibly in all—there is progress; that liberal 
ideas are at work there; that popular institu- 
tions and poular influences are steadily form- 
ing themselves there; that the amelioration of 
the laboring classes is going on; that education 
and social comfort are making their way there. It 
is true, I beg the gentleman to believe me. It is 
true; and nothing will promote it more than a 
kindly sympathy and a salutary example on the 
part of this country. And this I will also say, 
that I have visited no country in Europe—what- 
ever temporary causes of irritation may from 
time to time exist on the part of this Government 
or that in which the name of an American citizen 
is nota direct passport to every good office thata 
stranger can desire, and nowhere more than in 
England, 

In our views of the glorious future that awaits 
our country, we are too apt, perhapa, to turn our 
thoughts to its geographical extension as the mea- 
sure avd the index of progress. I do not deny 
the correctness of this idea, toa certain extent, 
It is necessary to the formation of the highest 
qualities of national character, that they should 
be exhibited upon a grand, extensive scale. They 
cannot be formed and exhibited within the bounds 
Neither, sir, does this idea of 
geographical extension necessarily cayry with it 


of, a petty State. 


the idea of collision with other powers, although 
it may, perhaps, by natural association, suggest it. 
But I think there need be no fear that, so far as 
geographical extension is necessary, we shall not, 
in the natural order of things, have as much of it 
and as rapidly as the best interests of the country 
will require or admit. 

In the meantime, if we wish a real, solid, sub- 
stantial growth, a growth which cannot by poasi- 
bility bring us into collision with foreign powers, 
we shall have it in twenty-five years to our hearts’ 
content; not by the geographical accession of dead 
acres, not by the purchase of Cuba, not by the 
partition of Mexico, but by the simple, peaceful 
increase of our population. 

Have you considered, Mr, President, that this 
mysterious law of our nature, which was promul- 
gated on the sixth day of ereation—“ Be fruiftul 
and multiply and replenish the earth”—that this 
great law, in twenty-five years of peace and union 
—for it is all wrapped up in that—will give us, 
aided by foreign emigration, another America 
of living men equal to that which we now possess? 

Yes, sir, sv far as living men are concerned, it 
will give us all that the arm of Omnipotence 
could give us, if it should call up from the depths 
of the Pacific and join to our western border 








acother America as populous as ours, And if, by 
avy stroke of power or policy, you could to-mor- 
row extend your jurisdiction from Hudson’s Bay 
to Cape Horn, and take into the Union every 
State, every Government, and all their popula- 
tion, it would not give you a greater amount of 
population, including your own, than you will 
have at the end of twenty-five years by the sim- 
ple law of increase, aided by immigration from 
Europe, 

Sir, I may not live to see it, but my children 
may. The Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Douglas,) 
in all human probability, will live to see it ; and 
perhaps no one is more likely than he to impress 
his views of public policy upon its growing mil- 
lions, and to receive from them in return all the 
honors and trusts which a grateful people can be- 
stow upon those whom they respect and love. 
Let me adjure him then, sir, to fullow the gener- 
ous impulses of his nature ; and after giving, like 
a true patriot, his first affections to his own coun- 
try, lethim be willing to comprehend all the other 
friendly countries of the earth within the seope 
of his generous consideration, and, above all, to 
cultivate the spirit and the arts of peace. 

It is the opposite spirit—the spirit of military 
aggrandizement and conquest—that has forged 
those chains of Europe which he has so eloquent- 
ly deplored. It is this that brought down Asia to 
the dust in the morning of the world, and that 
has kept her seated there in sackcloth and ashés 
ever since, This blasted Greece. This destroyed 
the liberties of Rome. It was not the foreign 
enemy that laid the axe at the root of her free- 
dom. It was her pro-consuls, coming home from 
the successful wars of Asia, gorged with the gold 
of conquered provinces. This spirit of aggran- 
dizement and of military conquest has done the 
same for Europe; and will it not do it for us? 
Will it not give us vast standing armies, over- 
shadowing navies, colossal military establish- 
ments, frightful expenditures, contracts, jobs, cor- 
ruption, which it makes the heart of a patriot sick 
to contemplate? How can our simple republican 
institutions, our popular elections, our annual or 
biennial choice of those that are to rule over us, 
instead of a rule of hereditary succession, sup- 
ported by pretorian guards—how can they subsist 
under an influence like this? 

Do not mistake, sir; I counsel no pusillanimous 
doctrine of non-resistance. Heaven forbid! Pro- 
vidence has placed us between two great world 
oceans, and we shall always be a maritime power 
of the first order, Our commerce already visits 
every sea, and wherever it floats it must be pro- 
tected. Our immense inland frontier will always 
require a considerable army; and it should be 
keptin the highest state of discipline. The naval 
school at Annapolis and the military school at 
West Point ought to be the foster-children of the 
Republic. Our arsenals and our armories ought 
to be kept filled with every weapon and munition 
of war. Every vulnerable point upon the coast 
ought to be fortified. But while we act upon 
the maxim, “In peace prepare for war,” let us 
also remember that the best preparation for war 
is peace, This swells your numbers, This aug- 
ments your means. This knits thesinews of your 
strength. This covers you with a panoply of 
might. And then, if war must come in a just 
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cause, no foreign State—no, sir, not all combined 
—can send forth an adversary that you need fear 
to encounter. 

But, sir, give us these twenty-five years of 
peace. I do believe, sir, that this coming quar- 
ter of a century is to be the most important in 
our whole history. I do beseech you to let us 
have these twenty-five years at least of peace. 
Let these fertile wastes be filled up with swarm- 
ing millions; let this tide of immigration from 
Europe go on; let the steamer, the canal, the rail- 
way, and especially let this great Pacific Railway 
subdue these mighty distances and bring this vast 
extension into aspan. Let us pay back the ingots 
of California gold with bars of Atlanticiron. Let 
agriculture clothe our vast wastes with waving 
plenty. Let the industrial and mechanic arts 
erect their peaceful fortresses at the water-falls. 
And then, sir, in the train of this growing popu- 
lation, let the printing-office, the lecture-room, 
the village schoolhouse, and the village church be 
scattered over the country. And in these twenty- 
five years we shall exhibit a spectacie of national 
prosperity such as the world has never seen on s0 
large a scale, and yet within the reach of asober, 
practical contemplation. 








IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BY H. ©. FOOTE. 

Puysicat improvement must be the basis of all 
human improvement, mental, moral and social. If 
great moral or religious excellence ever seems to 
be attained without a good constitution and tem- 
perate habits, it is only a seeming exception to the 
rule. 

There is a great depression in the centre of the 
coronal region in the majority of heads; less in 
females than in males, It is one of the most pal- 
pable sign-marks of the degeneracy of the race 
through Adam. It is the location of the religious 
faculties, Veneration and Spirituality. These, if 
small, can be cultivated by any one. How? By 
a proper course of reading; habitual attendance 
upon religious exercises and instruction; proper 
associations; proper habits of life; proper diet, &e. 

Phrenology does not necessarily tend to fatal- 
ism or infidelity. There are many who guess it 
does, but they have given the subject a very super- 
ficial investigation or taken their opinions at second 
hand. 

Ministers of the Gospel mourn over the stony 
hearts of men who remain so indifferent to their 
highest interests, so callous to their urgent appeals; 
but unless there is a change, an increase in our 
knowledge of Nature’s laws, and an improvement 
in our habits of life, they may mourn in vain, and 
the millennium never appear. But, happily, Pro- 
gress, moral as well as scientific, seems to be an 
indelible characteristic of the age, and there is 
hope. Minds and bodies that are stimulated, nar- 
cotized, stupefied, enervated, weakened and de- 
praved by the use of tea, coffee, tobacco, opium, 
alcoholic drinks, excess of animal food, &c., cannot 
be in a fit state to appreciate spiritual mattera, to 
progress in spiritual knowledge; or moral excel- 
lence. 

One insidious monster, in particular, has bound 
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the nations in its chains. We need another Fa- 
ther Mathew to wake up the people to a true 
sense of their debasing slavery to tabacco. 

In civilizing this continent, the whites and In- 
dians seem to have borrowed from each other 
The Indians learned to drink our 

rum, and the whites to smoke and chew their to- 
bacco. Like two beggars sleeping together, one 
had the itch and the other was covered with ver- 
min. All ignorant and barbarous nations seem 
to have the honor of originating the habit cf stu- 
pefying their mental faculties with narcotic vege- 
tables. The Asiatic uses opium, the betel and 
lotus leaf. The Turk, opium and tobacco; and the 
rest of the world, tobacco. The habit was evi- 
dently originally induced by the restless craving 
and gnawing of ignorant and untutored minds, 
habitually unqualified for abstract thought, and 
obliged to stupefy their minds to kill time. 

Those who use tobacco cannot necessarily know 
the whole effect it has uponthem. To judge more 
exactly, they should experiment by abstaining 
from it, not for a few weeks or months, but for 
two or three years, until they are entirely weaned 
from it, and the system thoroughly cleansed from 
its effects by daily bathing and vegetable diet. 
Then commence using it again, and watch the effect. 
The same principle will apply in a greater or less 
degree, and the same may be said of tea, coffee, 
opium, spirituous liquors, animal food, mince-pies, 
pepper, mustard, all stimulating and narcotic sub- 
stances, feather-beds, &c. 

The man who uses tobacco, has his system thor- 
oughly impregnated with its delectable virtues. 
His blood, bones, glands, muscles, his very brain, 
is permeated with the narcotic principle. He 
thinks tobacco, he acts, talks, sees, feels and rea- 
sons tobacco. All his finer sensibilities are tinged 
and stupefied with tobacco. His strength of nerve, 
high-toned delicacy, purity of mind, his highest 
aspirations and ambition for moral excellence, are 
shattered, blunted, degraded, bewildered and stu- 
pefied in a fog of tobacco. Congressional and leg- 
islative speeches are conceived, colored and exe- 
euted in tobaceo, Judicial cases are tried, argued, 
and juries decide, wallowing in (extra doses of) 
tobacco. How much higher might even the soar- 
ing Milton have soared, had he not smoked To- 
BACCO, 

The writer has observed closely this subject for 
several years, and does not speak at random. 

[ Marietta, Ohio. 


nothing good. 
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PHENOMENA OF SLEEP. 


Dr. Dickson, of South Carolina, has recently 
published a work on Life, Sleep, Pain and Death, 
which contains some curious facts and speculations. 
The facts are given in relation to sleep, which is 
described to be the repose of the mind. 

The necessary amount of sleep differs in the va- 
rious tribes, as well as in different individuals. 
The average proportion of time thus employed by 
our race is estimated at one-third. Sir John Sin- 
clair, who slept eight hours himself, says that in 
his researches upon the subject of longevity, he 
found long life under every circumstance and 
every course of habit—eome old men being absti- 





nent, others intemperate, some active and some 
indolent; but all had slept well and long. Alfred 
the Great slept eight hours s day—Jeremy Taylor 
but three. Bonaparte, during the greater part of 
his active life, was content with four or five hours’ 
sleep. Old age and infancy sleep much. 

Some boys slept, from fatigue, on board of Nel- 
son’s ship, at the battle of the Nile. Among the 
impressive incidents of Sir John Moore’s disastrous 
retreat to Corunna, in Spain, not the least striking 
is the recorded fact, that many of his soldiers stead- 
ily pursued their march while fast asleep. Bur- 
dach, however, affirms that it is not uncommon 
among soldiers, Franklin slept nearly an hour 
swimming on his back. An acqvaintance of Dr. 
D,, travelling with a party in North Carolina, 
being greatly fatigued, was observed to be sound 
asleep in his saddle. His horse, being a better 
walker, went far in advance of the rest. On cross- 
ing a hill, they found him on the ground snoring 
quietly. His horse had fallen, as was evident from 
his broken knees, and had thrown hie rider on his 
head, on a hard surface, without waking him. 

Animals of the lower orders obey peculiar laws 
in regard to sleep. Fish are said to sleep soundly; 
and we are told by Aristotle, that tench may be 
taken in this state, if approached cautiously. Many 
birds and beasts of prey take their repose in the 
duy-time. When kept in captivity this habit un- 
dergoes a change which makes us doubt whether 
it was not the result of necessity which demanded 
that they should take advantage of the darkness, 
silence, and the unguarded state of their victims. 
In the menagerie at Paris, even the hyena sleeps 
at night and is awake by day. They all, however, 
seek, as favoring the purpose, a certain degree of 
seclusion and shade, with the exception of the lion, 
who, Burdach informs us, sleeps at noonday, in the 
open plain; and the eagle and condor, which poise 
themselves on the most elevated pinnacle of rock 
in the clear blue atmosphere and dazzling sunlight. 
Birds, however, are furnished with a nictitating 
membrane generally, to shelter the eye from light. 
Fish prefer to retire to sleep under the shadow of 
a rock, or woody bank. Of domestic animals, the 
horse seems to require least sleep, and that he usu- 
ally takes in an erect posture. 

Birds that rest in a sitting posture are farnished 
with a well-adapted mechaniem, which keeps them 
firmly supported without voluntary or conscious 
action. The tendon of the claws is so arranged 
as to be tightened by their weight when the thighs 
are bent, thus contracting closely, and grasping 
the bough or perch. In certain other animals 
which sleep erect, the articulation of the foot and 
knee are deseribed by Dumeril as resembling the 
spring of a pocket-knife, which opens the instru- 
ment and serves to keep the blade in a line with 
the handle. 

It has been prettily said that, without Hope and 
Sleep, man would be inconceivably wretched. The 
cireumstances favoring sleep, besides a quiet con- 
science, a mind unexcited, and a body free from 
pain, are a recumbent posture, silence and dark- 
ness, When Ptolemy demanded of a soothsayer— 
“What would make one sleep well in the night?” 
“The best way,” he replied, ‘ was to have divine 
and celestial meditations, and to use honest actions 
in the day-time.” Miiller says he could go to 
sleep at will on assuming a recumbent position. 
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Bonaparte, during his g:and career, required no 
other condition but darkness; yet, at St. Helena, 
he suffered from sleeplessness among his other 
tortures. Habit exercises an almost omnipotent 
influence in this matter. A distinguished watch- 
maker having retired from business, was in dan- 
ger of phrenitis for want of sleep. After several 
miserable weeks of this privation, come one sug- 
gested a return to his old place of abede. The 
experiment succeeded perfectly, for he fell asleep 
in his former workshop at once, rejoicing in the 
loud ticking of scores of clocks and watches, 

Of contrasted impressibility is the case of the 
old harpist, given by Brandis, who slept the instant 
he left off playing; but, although undisturbed by 
other sounds, woke up immediately as any one 
touched the strings of his instrument. 

Deprived of sleep, man is inexpressibly wretch- 
ed, and eager and ceaseless has ever been his 
search after the means of procuring this inestima- 
ble blessing. Nareotics are everywhere instinet- 
ively sought and eagerly employed; and stimu- 
lants, as indirectly narcotic, have unfortunately 
become beverages. Alas! what a picture of life 
is presented to us in the fact that unconsciousness 
of and insensibility to care and anguish constitute 
the best boon that can be offered to suffering hu- 
manity! If Sancho Panza had reason for the 
heartfelt blessing he bestows upon him who first 
invented sleep, surely all nations will rise up and 
call him blessed who shall discover the means of 
procuring sleep at will, without counterbalancing 
consequences of an unpleasant nature. The waters 
of Lethe, which possessed the power of obliter- 
ating all remembrance of sorrow and crime, would 
not be more desirable. 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


Tue Trustees of the Astor Library have just sent 
their annual report to the Legislature. Theystate 
that the Library edifice in Lafayette-place has 
been completed during the past year, with shelv- 
ing and other appurtenances, and is a solid strue- 
ture. It is deemed advisable not to put in the 
books until April next, so that they will not be 
injured by any dampness from the walls. The 
new building will be ready for use with the books 
in by the first of May. The amount expended on 
the building, besides the cost of the site, up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1853, was $70,000. The total expendi- 
ture to that date for books, was $75,364 40. The 
total number of volumes now acquired is between 
60,000 and 65,000. The Superintendent, Dr. 
Joseph G. Cogswell, has gone again to Europe to 
make purchases, which he expects to complete by 
the first of April next. The sum which he is au- 
thorized to expend on this trip is $25,000. This 
will probably add 15,000 or 20,000 volumes to the 
works already collected, and the Library will be 
opened with about 80,000 volumes, carefully se- 
lected, and many of them very rare and costly: 
all at an outlay of $100,000. The average cost of 
books lately destroyed by fire in the Library of 
Congress, exceeded $4 per volume, Those of the 
Astor Library are really no less valuable, but cost 
only $1.25 per volume on the average. Mr. Astor's 
will prescribes that $120,000 ehall be expended at 
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first in procuring books, and afterwards, the net 
income of $180,000, after defraying current ex- 
penees in continuing the collection. The residue 
of the $120,000 (being about $20,000) will be ex- 
pended in supplying deficiencies in the various 
departments of science and letters. The Trustees 
hope to furnish an alphabetical index or catalogue 
of the works in the Library at its opening. Of 
the $400,000 left by Mr. Astor, the Trustees ac- 
knowledge the receipt of $333,338.33. The re- 
maining instalment of $66,666.66 will be due on 
the 29th of March next. The report is signed by 
Wm. B. Astor, President pro tem. of the Board, and 
Mr. S. B. Ruggles, Secretary. Accompanying the 
above was a list of books presented to the Library 
during the year 1853. The funds and property 
of the Library amount in value to $452,367.33, 
viz.: Mr. Astor's legacy $400,000; donation of Mr. 
Cogswell $1,029.90; premium account, gain on 
the stock transferred with first instalment, $3,462. 
87; interest account, $12,551.33, and other items 
to make up the sum, 

The price of the site of the Library edifice re- 
mains still in the hands of the executors, the par- 
ties entitled to life estates in each site (excepting 
Mrs. de Notteback) not having chosen to receive 
the income.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 


DEVELOPED BY PHYSICAL DERANGEMENTS. 


Tue body is the continent of the soul, and the 
organ and medium of its ordinary external mani- 
festations. But although a perfect and healthy 
state of the body is, for this reason, necessary to 
the highest external manifestations of the powers 
of the soul, there are certain diseases and acci- 
dental physical derangements which, by a seeming 
partial destruction, or thinning down, of the 
organic qpvering of the soul, greatly tend to the 
development of its more interior and supersensu- 
ous faculties. Facts without number, which in 
some degree exemplify this latter proposition, 
have been witnessed in consumptive persona, who, 
as the body gradually wastes away under the slow 
ravages of the disease, grow more and ngre spirit- 
like, and more sensitive to the atmospheres of 
other persons, until there is attained a state of 
semi-clairvoyance capable of perceiving occur- 
rences distant either in time or space, and even, 
sometimes, of discovering the thoughts of persons 
surrounding them, The same phenomena are 
often observed in cases of catalepsy, and fevers, 
and when, by a fall or a heavy blow, the circula- 
tions are arrested, and the nerves are stupefied. 
The following remarkable facts will serve to bring 
our general proposition more fully within the 
sphere of the reader's appreciation : 

An acquaintance of the writer, an exemplary 
Christian lady, left the visible organism in conse- 
quence of a wasting disease of the lunge. As the 
disease progressed, her intuitional powers (doubt- 
less owing partly to this cause, and partly to 
habits of constant meditation upon spiritual and 
religious subjects) became more and more devel- 
oped, until she could begin to discern the secret 
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thoughts of persons around her. Several hours 
before her decease, though apparently as well as 
ever, she became suddenly impressed that the 
time of her departure was at hand, and informed 
her family of the fact. She then immediately 
grew worse, and when apparently in the last 
struggle, a gentleman of her acquaintance, who 
had entered the room, felt of her pulse, and si- 
lently thought within himself, ‘ She will cease to 
breathe in about ten minutes.” She immediately 
spoke, as if in answer to his unuttered thought, and 
said, “No, sir: you are mistaken; it is not yet.” 
She, in fact, soon afterwards rallied, and lived, in 
the full possession of her senses, for several hours. 

A gentleman informed me that several years 
ago, whilst laboring under an attack of typhus 
fever, he one day, during an exacerbation of the 
disease, felt a distinct consciousness of sitting by 
his own bed-side, and looking upon his own body 
as it lay on the bed before him, and from which 
he himself was partly separated, in consequence of 
the state of the physical organism being unfavor- 
able as a habitation for the soul. I have heard of 
many cases of this kind, but among others the 
following are the most remarkable, and will 
doubtless, to some persons, seem almost incredible ; 
but the respectability of the sources from which 
I received them is such as would leave no doubt 
in my mind as to their truthfulness, even in the 
absence of the @ priori grounds, upon which their 
possibility and probability may, we think, be fully 
established. The first case I received from a 
female correspondent several years ago; and its 
main particulars may be given in a condensed 
form as follows: 

Mr. J. was dangerously ill of a fever ; and, as his 
disease approached its crisis, he gradually acquired 
the power of separating himeelf, as it were, from 
the body, and of taking cognizance of distant 
occurrences and circumstances. A highly esteemed 
friend of Mr. J., residing a mile or two distant, 
lay sick of a similar disease at the same time. 
Towards this person Mr. J., as he related, felt his 
spirit, in one instance, forcibly drawn, and he 
seemed to arrive in his actual presence at the 
moment when he breathed his last. He lingered 
for a while in the presence of the weeping family 
of the deceased friend, but was finally diverted 
from his contemplations of the scene of death by 
the sensation of violent frictions which were being 
made upon his own body. The next morning, 
having gained strength to converse, he told his 
physician and other attendants that he had seen his 
friend die the last night at ten minutes past eleven 
o'clock,—which proved to be exactly true. 

During the subsequent three days, Mr. J. grew 
rapidly worse, and was finally thought by his 
physician and friends to be dying. The body, in 
fact, did cease to breathe, though only for a time, 
during which the spirit, as he subsequently stated, 
preserved a vivid consciousness of what was going 
on, which he also as vividly remembered after his 
restoration to the normal state. “I stood,” says 
he, “at the foot of my couch—distinctly saw my 
own body lying helpless and speechless—/elt, 
rather than heard, the words, ‘He is dying’— 
beheld the unfeigned grief, the fast flowing tears, 
the convulsive shudder with which my wife bent 
over my earthly tenement, vainly entreating for 
one last word—watched my little ones as they 
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clung with terror undefined, but powerful, to 
their mother’s garments.” 

On hearing it proposed to send a messenger 
with the information of his death to his mother 
and sister, who resided about five miles from the 
place, he became possessed with the desire to be 
himself their informer, and immediately found 
himeelf in their presence ; but after making several 
ineffectual attempts to communicate with them, 
he became unconscious, and several hours after- 
wards found himself again in the body. 

The next case was related to me by Mr. Joseph 
Dixon, now of Jersey City. About the year 1822, 
Mr. D. suffered an attack of bilious fever, and 
during the worst stage of the disease was, for a 
portion of the time, as it was thought, delirious. 
Whilst in a state thus characterized by the mem- 
bers of his family, he one day described his father, 
who was then at sea, as being engaged with others 
in a battle with the crews of two piratical vessels. 
He described the party who attacked the pirates 
as being drawn up in four boats before their 
vessels, and his father appeared to be aboard 
of one of these boats, and he seemed to be standing 
by his side. He saw his father struck in the 
breast by a bullet which had passed through a 
man’s head who stood before him in the same 
boat, and immediately exclaimed, “O, my father is 
shot.” He said his father seemed immediately to 
answer him, saying, “No, my son, I am not 
injured ;” on saying which he took the bullet 
from his breast and put it into his vest pocket. 
At the same instant a brutish looking man appear- 
ed on the gunwale of one of the piratical vessels, 
flourishing a broadsword, and challenging the 
boat’s crew to come aboard. His father imme- 
diately seized the loaded musket which had been 
dropped by the man through whose head the 
bullet had passed, and fired upon the wretch, who 
fell, pierced perhaps by half a dozen other bullets, 
which were directed to him at the same time ; and 
the pirates, seemingly disconcerted at the loss of 
a leader, immediately set sail and escaped. 

All these particulars were related by Mr. D. 
whilst in a state which his attendants pronounced 
delirium ; but when his father returned, after the 
lapse of several months, he confirmed the deserip- 
tion in every particular, and produced the bullet 
which bad struck him in the breast, and which he 
had brought home in his vest pocket. The battle 
with the pirates had taken place on the southside 
of the island of Cuba, and on the very day on 
which the son’s description had been given. 

In its essential particulars the character of this 
case is similar to that of the previous one, but it 
differs from it in the fact that whilst the soul 
observed scenes so distant from the locality of the 
body, it still had the free use of the bodily organs 
as its instruments of expression. This fact tends to 
confirm the doctrine, taught by Swedenborg and 
other celebrated psychologists, that to the soul, or 
spirit, there is (virtually or actually) no such thing 
as space, but that its changes of scenes and apparent 
localities are governed (mainly, if not solely) by 
changes of state, by which latter it is brought 
en rapport with the persons or things ob- 
served. Be this as it may, however, the 
phenomenon (frequently exemplified also in 
cases of magnetic clairvoyance) affords matter 
of curious speculation, and is pregnant with 
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meaning in reference-to the nature and powers 
of the soul. 

A psychological phenomenon very similar to 
the foregoing, also caused by a physical distur- 
bance, was related by Plutarch as having occur- 
red to one Thespesios of Soli. This individual 
accidentally fell from an eminence, upon his neck ; 
and though he received no wound, he apparently 
died in consequence of the fall. Three days after- 
ward, however, he revived, when upon the very 
point of being interred; and he subsequently re- 
lated wonderful experiences through which he had 
passed during the insensible state of his body. 
He said, among other things, that “when his 
rational soul left the body, he felt like a pilot 
hurled out of his vessel into the depths of the 
sea. He then raised himself up, and his whole 
being seemed on a sudden to breathe, and to look 
about it on every side, as if the soul had been all 
eye. He saw nothing of the previous objects, but 
beheld the enormous stars at an immense distance 
from each other, endowed with admirable radi- 
ance, and uttering wonderful sounds; whilst his 
soul glided gently and easily along, borne by a 
stream of light in every direction.” While in 
this state he also saw the souls of many other per- 
sons. These were in perfect human form, and 
were in various conditions, favorable or other- 
wise, according to their respective moral states 
while in this life. By one of these he was 
informed that he was not yet dead, but by a 
particular providence of the gods had been per- 
mitted to come there as to his rational spirit, 
whilst his soul had been left behind, asan anchor, 
in his body; and after receiving important 
instruction in reference to the modes in which 
divine justice was administered both in the natural 
and spiritual worlds, he felt suddenly impelled 
forward as by a strong gale of wind, and thus was 
forced back to his body and came to life again at 
the place of interment. So powerful was the 
influence of this vision upon the mind of Thespe- 
sios, that from a character distinguished by low 
brutality and avaricious rapacity, he was con- 
verted into a pattern of justice, moderation, and 
sobriety. 

Facts such as the foregoing certainly afford the 
strongest presumptive evidence that man has a 
soul which is capable of an existence, in all the 
functional operations of its identical moral and 
intellectual faculties, even after the dissolution of 
the body. For if the partial unfitting of the phy- 
sical organism did not, in these several instances, 
destroy, but rather developed, the interior con- 
sciousness of personal existence, who shall say 
that in those same instances an entire dissolution 
of the body would have had any other effect upon 
the percipient life-principle than to render it 
entirely free from those material clogs and hin- 
drances which obstruct the exercise of its highest 
and noblest powers? A healthy condition of the 
bodily organism, and especially of the brain, is 
unquestionably necessary to the highest manifest- 
ation of the soul’s powers to the external world, 
and for the simple reason that the body is the only 
medium through which the soul does or can hold 
intereourse with that world; but as within and 
above the sensible world without, there must 
necessarily be a world of refined and invisible 
emences, which, again, cannot be without forces, 
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motions, and hence forms,—so it is reasonable to 
suppose that there is within the earthly body of 
man a refined, invisible, and living organism 
(which constitutes the real man), and whose 
organs of sense and percipient powers are adapted 
to a cognizance of that more ethereal world, by 
whivh the world of gross materiality is thus sur- 
rounded and pervaded. There is nothing in 
Phrenology which contradicts this view, whilst 
there is everything in Psychological facts and 
general analogies to confirm it Ww. F. 





THE REMEDIAL INFLUENCE OF MIND. 


BY W. C. DENDY. 


Wuew Plato wrote these words—“ nec totum 
corpus (curabis) sine anim4,” he recorded a truth 
which few probably will deny, but the principle 
of which, in the practice of medicine, has been 
constantly blinked or set aside. This error has 
been committed, not only from deficient appre- 
ciation of the influence of mind, and especially 
that one of its faculties we term volition ; but also 
from a notion that the psychologist speaks and 
writes of intellect as an abstraction, and not as 
that intimate union of mind and matter which has 
laid the basis of modern psychology, and espe- 
cially of the theory of insanity. What the blood 
is to a secreting gland the spirit is to the brain— 
the gland forms its especial product from blood; 
the brain acting with spirit, so to write, produces 
mind. Now, whatever the nature of this union 
may be, we know there is a constant reciprocity 
or mutual influence between the two elements: 
and to show how mind acts on tissue, let us take 
the course of a simple thought, the subject of 
which is sufficiently potent to cause sensible effects; 
we may call it emotion. The sensations it often 
induces are those which, if in greater degree or 
more permanent, would be the very symptoms or 
indications of disorder. What is a chill (as of 
fear), but a rigor, like that of ague? and its cause 
is cardiae congestion. What a throb, but that ex- 
alted innervation, which if protracted would prob- 
ably induce cardiac hypertrophy? What the flush, 
but that hyperemiai condition, which if not quick- 
ly subsiding might terminate in inflammation ? 

The true psychologist, therefore, discards meta- 
physics entirely from his vocabulary. With him, 
mind and brain indeed are almost convertible 


terms; their influence on the heart being almost | 


instantaneous; a fact which has indeed caused 
that organ to be conventionally, though absurdly, 
referred to as the seat of the sentiments. It is 
true that the innervation of the heart is chiefly 
ganglionic, but ite association with the brain, the 
power of will over even incident or reflex inner- 
vation, is proved by its obedience, as in the cases 
of Coma, of Fontana, and Colonel Townsend: and 
the heart pays back this compliment in kind: Dr. 
Wardrop enumerating twenty disorders which re- 
sult at once from this mutual influence of brain 


and heart. We know that this influence also is | 


both special and common; if thought be concen- 
trated on one organ, it may there at once induce 
an especial disorder, or by affecting the heart it- 
self primarily, it may soon derange the condition 
of the whole vascular system. Intense emotion, 
even constant thought, will often disorganize the 
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cerebral tissue, and disease of the brain may grad_ 
ually derange or instantly annihilate the manifest- 
ations of the mind. ~ 

The patholugical influence of mind is as deeply 
interesting as it is evident on the etructures of the 
body. The effect is often as it were electric, al- 
tering at once not only the feelings but the se- 
eretory apparatus of an organ; the color of the 
hair has been changed from black to gray, even in 
a few hours, as in the case of the young Sardinian 
fowler, and of Marie Antoinette, whose beautiful 
locks, it is stated, became almost white during her 
return from Varennes to Paris, The same is 
stated of Lebeny, the man who stabbed the Em- 
peror of Austria a short time ago. At other times 
the constant anticipation or foreshadowing of a 
coming evil will often reduce the system so much 
as to incapacitate it for bearing that evil with im- 
punity. Cases are recorded, by Mr. Travers and 
others, of patients having either dreamed of the 
fatal result of an operation, or brooded over its 
perils, and thence dying soon after its perform- 
ance, every step of which was seemingly propi- 
tious. Shock will often at once strike down as it 
were the very life of a being, inducing syncope, 
trance, or epilepsy: or by a more severe mental 
blow on the brain, the organic power may be 
permanently paralyzed, and death be the result. 
A few years ago, just previous to the death of Sir 
Astley Cooper, he was called in to reconcile the 
difference of opinion between another surgeon and 
myself, regarding the propriety of operating on 
the scirrhous breast of a lady who came from the 
country ; not to consult me regarding her malady, 
but to request me to operate on herat once. Her 
expressions were most cheerful, and she was evi- 
dently buoyed up by a confident hope of being 
speedily relieved by the operation. On Sir Ast- 
ley’s announcing somewhat abruptly his disap- 

. proval of the operation, the lady almost started 
from her seat, and soon after fainted. From the 
moment of return of consciousness despondency 
took possession of her mind, and gradually de- 
elining, she sank in three weeks from the delivery 
of the verdict. 

The effect of fear, we know, will be frequently 
to induce diuresis and diarrhea; anger and jeal- 
ousy will soon clog the bile-ducts, and originate 
jaundice and melancholy. Murat was directly ina 
state of jaundice if he heard bad news from Na- 
ples, while in Russia. One of my mereantile 
friends almost invariably dislodged from his stom- 
ach the whole of a hearty breakfast, if on his ad- 

| journment to his counting-house he opened a let- 
ter containing accounts of any mishap to his 

| freights or his ventures, The proper secretions, 
| as that of milk, are constantly checked by grief: 
alarm and dread will suppress the salivary flow; 

a truth of which the Indian magician often takes 

an ingenious advantage in the discovery of a crim- 
inal. Mere anxiety also, by reducing the vital en- 
ergy, will render the body at once prone to mala- 
rious infection, or parasitic development. Terror, 
even induced by illusion, may in a few moments 
prove fatal, as in the case of the criminal who died 
under the erroneous notion that he was being bled 
to death. 

The chronic yet woeful effects of the over- 
wrought mind are multiform. How many are the 
melancholy instances of suicide in the subjects of 
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overstrained genius. Remember Ariosto, Collins, 
Cowper, White, Byron, Coleridge, Paganini, Ma- 
libran ; the spirit of each might exclaim with Man- 
fred— 
‘* Look on me—there isan order 

Of mortals on the earth who do become 

Old in their youth, and die in middie age, 

Without the violence of warlike death ; 

Some perishing of study~ 

And some insanity.” 


In this penalty of genius we see, however, the 
balance of happiness beautifully adjusted ; the ex- 
altation of menial as of corporeal pleasure being 
followed by despondency and peril. Mind is in 
these instances a hard and cruel master, but by 
discipline and culture it may often be made a val- 
uable servant. 

The psychological and prophylactic, and, may 
we add, therapeutic influence of the mens sana are 
as clear as the pathological effect of mind. It 
would be easy to fill many pages with illustra- 
tions of this truth: it is of course these influences 
which constitute the remedial powers of mind 
even when disorder is established. It is often 
deeply interesting to mark the salutary changes 
which result from the influence of a devout and 
philosophic spirit, and also of the lighter and more 
joyous states of the mind when brought to play 
even on structural disease. As we know that 
mental states induce disorder, we may also per- 
ceive, that prevention and cure may be effected 
simply by inducing a contrary condition of mind. 
A sthenic disorder excited by excess of emotion 
will often subside on the supervention of an as- 
thenie state of the mental organ. Even the se- 
creting tissue may be obedient to this principle, 
the whitening of the hair may aubside on the re- 
moval of its cause of fear or grief; the reduction 
of hernia has been easily effected when the body 
is under the depressing influence of alarm. 

The principle of John Hunter may thus be ap- 
plied even to psychology—one thought displacing 
another, and it were not difficult to construct on 
this basis an allopathic table of psychological an- 


, tagonisms—opposing, for instance, the effects of 


anxiety, or pride, fear, melancholy, envy, hatred, 
remorse, by devotion, cheerfulness, self-control, 
piety: contraria contrariis curantur. 

In following up this argument we cannot, I 
think, deny a certain influence of other minds on 
our own, although the real truths are so unblush- 
ingly warped and exaggerated to favor the views 
of the empirical impostor. What was the princi- 
ple of tractors—of potions—of electro-biology— 
of the echampooing of Valentine Greatrex, but the 
effect of mental impression; a change nervousand 
vascular is induced, and its consequence must be 
some change of action, it may be morbid. An ac- 
knowledgment of this truth would soon take the 
remedy of mental influence from the hands of the 
impostor, and gain for us a valuable aid in our 
ministration. 

I was some time ago attending a young lady 
with typhoid fever, to the friends of whom one of 
the most notorious mesmerizers had been strongly 
recommended; indeed he was brought to the 
house during one of my visits I was not at all 
reluctant to argue the question, and my arguments 
prevailed of course with the enlightened members 
of the family ; but for fifteen minutes while I was 
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explaining, and indeed convincing, as I believed, 
the professor was playing a deep game with me. 
In profound silence and abstraction he fixed his 
hawk’s eye on mine, and I confess and declare 
that the sensations of extreme heat and something 
like vertigo caused me no slight fear, lest I should 
in the end be practically floored by my antago- 
nist. It was evidently his scheme to put himself, 
as he would call it, en rapport with me. 

When the mind is pleasurably excited, the emo- 
tion of joy, the cireulation and innervation are of 
course more healthy. Even the organic functions 
dependent on spinal and ganglionic influence may 
be instantly excited. Ihad a patient in whom 
the peristaltic action was directly induced by a 
brief glance at the Jimes newspaper; and I know 
a gentleman in whom the same effect instantly re- 
sults from the study of a map; it is very rare in- 
deed that this expedient faila We know, too, 
how instantaneously a thought will stimulate the 
salivary, the spermatic, and other glands. 

Now as one of the immediate effects of grief or 
fear is, as we know, to reduce action and secretion, 
they might thus possibly be converted into a re- 
medial agent in the suppression of hemorrhage, 
and also in those cases of acute neuralgia which 
depend on plethora or increased determination, 
as inflammatory toothache, &e, It is by the pro- 
duction of analogous sensations that remedial ef. 
fects are induced by the hand of the hanging crim- 
inal, the drinking of warm blood, the toad amu- 
let, &e. Probably the sense of shame may thus be 
auxiliary in the removal of internal hyperemia by 
the rush of blood to the surface of the body— 
counteraction or derivation. 

When, however, this emotion of fear is heigh- 
tened into terror, very opposite and most eccen- 
trie consequences may be produced. The previ- 
ously speechless son of Croesus is recorded by He- 
rodotus to have exclaimed, “ Kill not Croesus,” on 
the uplifting of the assassin’s arm; and Battus, 
according to Pausanias, recovered his lost speech 
at the sight of a lion at his side. 

The contrasts of fear are hope, faith, confidence. 
As hope casts a couleur de rose over the heart and 
mind, faith and confidence will often effect more 
for disorder than a bevy of physicians with the 
whole materia medica at. their command. Yet 
how is this influence disregarded in practice. For 
hope is not only fe/é in the heart, but it is syn- 
chronously the immediate cause of a vigorous cir- 
culation. It is recorded, on the contrary, how 
deeply the circulation and energy of the soldier 
are affected, so soon as the army turns on its in- 
glorious retreat. The pulse is irritable and lan- 
guid, the respiration slower and irregular, and the 
asthenia of disappointment at once setsin. In the 
hospital of a defeated army the healing process is 
far more slow and imperfect than in that of the 
conquerors, And why is this? The thought in 
the brain at once oxygenizes the blood in the first 
case, and carbonizes it in the other; the extreme 
of these states being liable to rise or lapse into 
conditions of inflammation or melancholy; these 
contrasted phenomena have been indeed noticed 
in the same subject. The drivelling idiot has, un- 
der acute cerebral fever, as the excited circulation 
has lighted up the brain, become half rational for 
atime; that which would by excess make another 
mad brings out into relief his asthenic or apathetic 
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intellect, which again dwindles as the action sub- 
sides, 

In Lord Anson’s voyage, despondency and hope 
were proved to be the exciting cause and remedy 
in the most malignant attacks of scorbutus, And 
in that most severe epidemic scurvy, at the siege 
of Breda, the pious fraud of the Prince of Orange 
in vaunting the miraculous powers of an elixir re- 
ally of the most simple composition, very speedily, 
by the imparting of hope and confidence, estab- 
lished healthy action, and cured the patients who 
had been for months completely disabled. 

Joy, the contrast of grief, is of course a feeling 
of still deeper intensity, and the wisdom of Solo- 
mon was aware of its salutary influence, when he 
wrote the proverb—“ A merry heart is the life of 
the flesh.” Yet excess of joy may madden or kill ; 
insanity has often been induced by sudden acces- 
sion of property, and the widow fell dead on the 
unexpected return of her son. I was some time 
ago one of a long list of doctors who had endeav- 
ored in vain to restore the power of speech to a 
young lady, who had for many months been af- 
flieted with hysterical aphonia. During this course 
she was promised one of the jewels in the Exhibi- 
tion if she would pronounce its name; with ex- 
treme effort she gained her prize, but the strain 
directly aggravated the malady for some time af- 
terwards. The nearest approximation to remedy 
or cure was effected at last by the cold water 
douche, as a forlorn hope, the essence of which was, 
I believe, as much shock as the refrigerating in- 
fluence of the cold fluid. 

True love is the highest, deepest, and holiest 
source of joy, as it is the most unselfish. 

Blighted love and jealousy constitute the most 
fertile sources of indisposition,—“ the worm i’ the 
bud,” which foils our study and efforts in the cases 
of chorea, hysteria, amenorrhea, and melan- 
choly, and even the development of intellect. 

Mutual affection, or happy love, is at once its 
antidote. Even in a few hours, we have proba- 
bly all known the Protean symptoms of organic 
asthenia, as well as of psychical depression, disap- 
pear as if by the spell of an enchanter; and all 
this from the mere assurance in the mind ofa wo- 
man that she is beloved. The remedial influence 
of mind is in nothing more immediate or striking 
than in this, A reprieve has often been granted 
even at the eleventh hour. The physician is con- 
stantly consulted in the cases of young women, in 
which he sees at once the remedy, but of which 
he cannot propose the adoption. The mental coun- 
teraction of the more violent passions may often 
effect a very sudden cure. Van Swieten records 
the sudden relief of acute gout by extteme fright 
induced by a ghost; and Haller, from a violent 
paroxysm of anger; and Valerius Maximus, from 
the same cause and its consequence—increased in- 
nervation, even to the restoration of a paralytic 
limb. We are all aware of the instant alleviation 
of an excruciating toothache by the mere touch of 
a dentist’s rapper. 

One of the most prevalent errors of the human 
mind consists in the coneaption of wrong notions 
of one’s self. Like evil thoughts, the illusive be- 
lief that disease exists in a part, will sometimes, by 
concentration of nervous and muscular energy, so 
influence the body as to become a very fertile 
source of indisposition; and it may, indeed, in 
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time even induce the very organic disease which 
| it had merely imagined. 

It is in hysteria especially that this auto-mania, 
or morbid thinking of one’s self, chiefly occurs ; 
although it is probable that few are altogether 
without it. To one lady especially would I allude, 
who came under my care for acute hysteria—the 
surface of whose body, the abdomen espedially, 
was so intensely sensitive, that a feather dropped 
on it eaused her to scream with agony—nay, even 
the approach of the finger would induce an ex 
treme degree of this hyperesthesia, No medicine 
was of avail, but her great relief was procured by 
psychical treatment alone. Although a sudden 
touch was then agonizing, delicate and gradual 
pressure was scon borne without suffering, and 
the mind being brought to think rightly of the na- 
ture of her malady, the lady was relieved at least 
of one severe affection. 

On this point I may affirm that agreeable de- 
ception, nay, that which may be termed a pious 
fraud, may be conscientiously and most benefi- 
cially adopted in many cases of hysteria, The 
supposed morbid effects of an easterly wind have 
been really averted from the hypochondriae by 
nailing the vane to the westerly point. And pa- 
tients who have imagined that they carried with- 
in them the most monstrous entozoa, have been 
eured by an emetic, something resembling the pa- 
rasitic monster having been, previous to its effect, 
secretly placed in the basin. 


Intense thought and calculation had induced in 
Mr. M., a man of robust health, a throbbing and 
intermission of the pulse. Keeping the mind in 
fallow, or diversion, twice restored the heart's in- 
tegrity. Immense speculations, and the crisis or 
panic concentrated his thought on his ledgers, and 
he entirely forgot himself and his fanctions, Mi- 
tral disease, hypertrophy, and universal effusion 
was the end of this; and from his right pleural 
cavity I drew off at once five pints of fluid. And 
all this might have been averted, had thought been 
diffused or diverted ; or had he been dissuaded 
from this mismanagement of self. 


In deep study this concentration of thought is 
a constant source of self-forgetfulness. The heart 
being an involuntary muscle, will still act as well 
as congestion will allow it. But congested lung, 
when instinct fails in ite duty, must be relieved by 
voluntary effort. We must not forget to breathe. 
The consequent collapse of the air-cells will not only 
increase congestion, but especially favor the de- 
velopment of tubercle. It is often by the due ex- 
pansion of cells that the granule or germ in the 
pulmonary parenchyma is subdued or kept down. 
So that volition, or direction of mind to the pul- 
monary apparatus, so as te insure full and deep 
breathing, may be not only remedial, but prophy- 
lactic of consumption itself. Indeed, we may be- 
lieve that mysterious dissolution may be some- 
times referred to this stealthy cause. The cases 
of Bateman and Hunter might have formed fatal 
illustrations, had not the one been almost inces- 
santly roused from slumber, and the other set him- 
self to deep and voluntary inflation of his lunga 
On this principle, sleep is eometimes perilous in 
disorders of the pulmonary syetem, as it with- 
draws volition. Probably this may have been the 
immediate causa mortis in old asthmatic persons, 
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who, having long endured a sort of chronic atelec- 
tasis, have been discovered dead in their beds. 

I have studied to limit, as much as possible, this 
crude paper, avoiding any direct allusion to the 
pathology of sympathetic and reflex actions, con- 
fining my remarks chiefly to the points of pre- 
vention and remedy by psychical influence. But 
this, of course, only through the medium of mat- 
ter; for the metaphysical treatment of disorder 
would be an absurd solecism. The basis of my 
remarks is of course the proposition that a mere 
thought instantly induces a physical change, prob- 
ably even in the condition of the blood, and that 
by the directing or averting such thought to or 
from disordered structure or function, we may 
constantly avail ourselves of a valuable auxiliary 
in the practice of our intricate science.—Journal 
of Psychological Medicine. 
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FARM WORK TO BE DONE IN 


Tne farmer should now improve every moment of 
his time, by indefatigable industry ; if the planting of 
potatoes or corn has been neglected, it should be at- 
tended to without delay, or the crop will not repay for 
the labor. Ground occupied by potatoes, and not salt- 
ed while in fallow, ought to receive an application of 
fine salt between the rows, at the rate of three bushels 
per acre, to kill grubs, slags, worms, and other insects; 
it will also destroy a large per centage of weeds. Af- 
ter it has lain a few days, so that the dews and rains 
have dissolved it, the soil should be cultivated. Many 
object to the use of salt, supposing it to be injurious to 
the roots of plants; they are right, when it is placed 
in contact with the roots when in its pure state, but 
when applied to soils in which lime exists, even in 
minute quantities, a chemical change takes place, ren- 
dering the constituents of the salt available to the 
current crop. 

Salt is composed of chlorine and soda, and when it 
comes in contact with lime the chlorine of the salt 
combines with the lime, forming chloride of lime, the 
soda being set free in the form of carbonate of soda; 
both these substances are useful to the plant, but more 
particularly to root crops, as they require large amounts 
of soda, etc. 

Some farmers raise fair root crops by the addition 
of salt as a special manure; the soil must be naturally 
supplied with the remaining inorganic constituents 
or they would receive no return for their investments. 
The use of any special manure is to supply the defi- 
ciency of the soil or the requirement of the crop, not 
to take the place of all other applications. 

Prof. J. J. Mapes recommends, as well as practises, 
the application of six bushels of salt per acre sown 
broadcast, when ground is not occupied ; or a week 
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previous to planting. Many farmers have followed 
this adv -e, and have been greatly benefited thereby ; 
they not only rid their lands of grubs, worms, etc., but 
also find it a partial preventive against drouth ; salt 
having a natura! affinity for moisture. 

Sugar-beets an@ mangel-wurzel should be planted 
very early in the month ; they are usually found to 


*do better planted rather later than other root crops. 


Rutabaga turnips should not be planted until quite 
late in the month; if planted early, they are apt to grow 
thick-necked, with small-sized bulbs. Bone-dust is a 
good addition to lands that have been salted and other- 
wise manured, and it is sufficient to give a large crop 
without any other addition. Turnips are the only 
crop that will be materially benefited by an applica- 
tion of raw bone-dust ; they seem to possess greater 
power in abstracting the phosphoric acid locked up in 
bones, than any other plant. It will be found more 
profitable to use the preparation of bone-dust, sulphu - 
ric acid, guano, and sulphate of ammonia, known as 
the improved superphosphate of lime. In this com- 
pound you have all the requirements of the turnip crop 
in such a condition that none of its constituents can 
escape without administering to the nourishment of 
the plant. 

White globe turnips may be sown now with profit— 
they give larger returns than the rutabaga, and an- 
swer as good a purpose for early soiling of stocks. 

A second sowing of corn in drills two and a half feet 
asunder should now be made, to keep up a constant 
supply of green food for stock during the season of 
short pasture. Farmers near cities,or those who have 
bat small lots for pasture, usually devote a portion of 
their ground to raising lacern, clover, rye, or corn, as 
green crops for soiling or feeding to cattle in stables 
or small enclosures. They claim, and with truth, that 
they get larger supplies of milk while the animals are 
kept in better condition, than when allowed toexpend 
their energies in racing over a poor pasture lot in 
search of food to satisfy the cravings of their appe- 
tites. 

Stock confined should be well provided with cool 
and well-ventilated stables; the floors of which should 
be well cleansed night and morning, and dusted with 
plaster of Paris, charcoal dust, decomposed muck, or 
sprinkled with dilute sulphuric acid, any or all of which 
will absorb and retain all the odors and gases given off 
by the excrement and the exhalations from the bodies 
of the animals. 

The manure removed from stables should be thrown 
on the compost heap beneath a shed, or other shelter, 
instead of being thrown into an open barnyard to have 
all their soluble portions washed out by the rains, and 
the volatile escape in the air to the absolute loss of the 
farmer, at least so far as regards the present benefit to 
be derived from it. In the neighborhood of the shed 
place a quantity of decomposed muck, sods, peat, char- 
coal, or other carbonaceous matter, prepared so as to 
absorb and retain ammonial gases. Large quantities 
of these materials should be mingled with the manure 
as it is thrown on the heap from day today. In order 
to have the fermentation proceed regularly, keep the 
heap well moistened by the addition of water until it 
begins to drain. The drainage should be collected in 
a cistern and returned twice or three times a week to 
the top of the heap by means of a pump. By this ope- 
ration all the soluble portions of one part of the heap 
will be carried to every other part, making it of equal 
value throughout. 

The passage of water allows the admission of air, 
which hastens decomposition. To this cistern you 
may add potash, soda, sulphuric acid, dissolved bones, 
or any other material capable of being dissolved in 
water, that you may wish to place in your soil. All 
weeds may be added, if well salted, so as to prevent 
theirseedsfrom germinating. Slight quantities of salt 
will hasten decomposition, while large amounts pre- 
serve substances from decay. 

It is an excellent plan to mix all the manures of the 
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farm together in one compost, you then have a manure 
equal to the requirements of most crops and soils. 
Many farmers object to having manure short before 
application; they assert that much of its value is lost 
by allowing it to get thoroughly decomposed. This is 
very true when done by exposure in open yards, but 
not so when prepared as above. Soils containing a 
fair proportion of carbonaceous matter or alumina 
(clay) will retain the results of the decomposition of 
long manures when deeply ploughed under, while sandy 
soils allow their free escape. 

Buckwheat is usually sown from June 25th to July 
20th, varying according to the season and climate. 
This crop is frequently sown to be ploughed under to 
afford a supply of organic matter to the soil. This 
practice does very well in those districts where char- 
coal-dust, muck, or peat, sods or other organic matter 
are not to be readily obtained. Two dozen loads of 
either of these substances properly prepared will have 
more influence in ameliorating the condition of the 
soil than a whole crop of buckwheat or clover. The 
object of ploughing in these crops is to get organic 
matter in the soil, to loosen it, and also in a state to 
retain the results of decomposition. It then becomes 
a question with the farmer, whether he had better pre- 
pare his organic material for the office he wants it to 
fulfil before applying it, or await the slow process of 
ploughing in green crops. Locality and convenience 
will decide this question, and by these must the farmer 
be guided in selecting his mode of operations. 

Old tough sod lands should be ploughed during this 
month if intended for fall sowings. The sod will have 
ample time to decay during warm weather. Do not 
omit subsoiling. You will find the grain more for- 
ward and in better order in the spring if well sub- 
soiled; it will also prepare a portion of your subsoil to 
become surface soil. 

If you have neglected the weeding of any of your 
fields, do not put it off one moment. 

The old adage, ‘One year’s seeding gives nine 
year’s weeding,” proves too true, from the appearance 
of a number of farms to be seen during a ride through 
the country. 

Keep the soil in motion around all crops that will 
admit of it, and if the season be dry you will have an 
opportunity to see the reason why your crops do bet- 
ter than those of your neighbor, who stirs his soil but 
little “for fear that he will thus cause a loss of moisture. 

You will readily perceive that if the soil be dry the 
moisture must be resident in the atmosphere ; this is 
known by the condensation of moisture in drops on 
cold surfaces: thus, when a pitcher or glass contain- 
ing cold spring water is brought into the atmosphere 
on a sultry day, a condensation of moisture immedi- 
ately takes place on the surface, so with the walls of 
stone buildings. The same takes place in the soil 
when the atmosphere is admitted to it by frequent stir- 
rings. It requires but one and a quarter degree differ- 
ence in the temperature of the soil and air to accom- 
plish this, and at the same time the soil will retain the 
carbonic acid and ammonia which the air may con- 
tain; therefore, plough, cultivate, and hoe as much as 
you can in the earlier stages of growth. Many farm- 
ers wait until their crops get to be large before culti- 
vating among them; this is the point where they make 
the mistake, because a plant requires all the aid it can 
receive while yet young to give it a vigorous growth; 
if this period passes by without care or proper nour- 
ishment, a stunted growth is the consequence. 

ORCHARD. 

The space between all fruit trees should be kept 
highly cuitivated and well manured ; all weeds, sods, 
&c., should be removed from the butts of the trees, and 
if their surfaces have been washed with the soda-wash 
they will now be free from all insects, dead bark, etc. 

If this has been neglected, it should be attended to 
at once. The wash is made by dissolving one pound 
of caustic soda in one gallon of water, and is applied 
with a brush or cloth. 
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Ants may be destroyed by pouring hot water in the 
holes containing them. 

Many recipes have been given for the removal of 
caterpillars, but none of them have proved efficient 
except the one recommended by Prof. J.J. Mapes. He 
adopts the following plan: ‘“‘ Make a copper tube two 
inches diameter and twelve inches long, with a socket 
in its lower end for the insertion of a pole; on the side 
of this tube,and near its upper end, insert (bronzed 
and not soldered in) four tubes one and a half inches 
long, and connected at their apertures so as to pre- 
sent a smooth surface after the insertion of the wicks. 
On the back of this tube is an opening closed by a 
screw, in which may be poured the ordinary burning 
fluid, to which an excess of alcohol should be added; 
when ignited a large but not strong flame is produced; 
by rubbing it in the nest of the caterpillar it singes 
and destroys them without injuring the tree in the 
least. Caterpillars are in their nest before 8 a.m., and 
after 5 p.m., when they should be attacked.” 

All extra buds, suckers, or shoots, should be rubbed 
or pinched off, and not allowed to grow large enough 
to require the saw or knife. Plum and other stone 
fruits are liable to gum and canker. These excres- 
cences may be prevented by the free use of the soda- 
wash. If they are of large size cut off the parts and 
wash with whale oil soap—a slight dressing of salt 
around plum and other fruit trees, will be found bene- 
ficial. 

All young fruit trees and bushes should be mulched, 
to keep the soil about their roots in a loose moist state. 

Gooseberries well trimmed and mulched with salt 
hay, do not mildew. Grape-vines should receive atten- 
tion, and if sluggish, water freely with soap-suds, di- 
luted potash water, or the improved superphosphate 
of lime, dissolved in water. 








Pechanical Department. 


Tron States AnD Iron Paper.—School-boys dis- 
play great skill in breaking their slates. Shall 
they be allowed to continue the exercise of this 
practice; or shall we invite them to use the new 
Wurtemberg sheet iron slates? A manufacturer 
in Germany has invented a mode of applying a 
surface-coating to sheet iron, which enables it to 
take freely the mark of a slate pencil ; it is said to 
be much lighter, and is much less liable to injury, 
than a common slate. If we have sheet iron slates, 
why not sheet iron paper? Byron Von Kleist, 
the proprietor of some iron works at Neudeck, in 
Bohemia, has lately produced paper of this kind, 
from which great things seem to be expected. It 
is remarkable for its extreme thickness, flexibility, 
and entirely without flaws. It is used in making 
buttons, and various other articles shaped by 
stamping; and it is capable of receiving a very 
high polish, Whether the world is ever to see 
newspapers printed on a sheet of iron, we must 
leave to some clairvoyant to determine; but no 
sooner did our manufacturers become acquainted 
with this Bohemia product at the Great Exhibition, 
than they instantly set their wits to work to pro- 
duce better and thinner sheet iron than had before 
been made. In the Birmingham department be- 
fore the Exhibition closed there made its appear- 
ance a book about five inches by three, consist 
ing of forty-four leaves of sheet-iron, the whole 
weighing about two ounces anda half. We are 
thus getting on; the age of iron literature may 
yet arrive. So dig up the metal, work it out 
into steam-horses, calorie engines, plough-shares, 
pruning-hooks, newspapers and books, 
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THE PHRENOLOGICA L JouRNAL is published in New York, on 
the first of each month, and is devoted to Science, Literature, 
and Genera! Intelligence. 


PHRENOLOGY, which forms a leading feature, will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with the portraits of the virtu- 
ous and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 


PuysioLocy, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clear- 
ly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting and 
profitable to all ; our motto being, ‘A sound mind ina healthy 
body.”’ 

Home Epvcation will occupy much attention, and be just 
the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a guide 
in the discharge of her important duties. 


YouxG Men will find the Journal a friend and foster-cather, 
to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, and pre- 
pare them for usefulness and success in life. The various 
occupations will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and 
Physiology, so that every one may know in what pursuit he 
would be most likely to succeed. 


Macyerism will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as a curative agent. 


PsycnoLosy, which seems to open to the world a new field 
of interest in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly discuss- 
ed and developed, in its various relations and bearings. 


PuysioGNomy, or the external signs of character, as shown 
by shape, expression, and natural language, will be present- 


AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthfnl, and independ- 
ent employment of man, will receive much attention, and 
make the Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and in- 
deed to all who have a fruit tree or a garden. 


Mecuanics.—As at least one half of the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Constructive- 
ness, the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new 
inventions explained and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


Tae Natvrat Screvcss, Art, Literature, Mechanism, and 
General Intelligence, will constitute an essential feature. 


ENGRAVINGS, to illustrate all the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, more numerous and beautiful than heretofore, will com- 
mend this volume to all readers. 

Tae Mecnanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the Stu- 
dent, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each number of 
the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 

To Frienps anp Co-Workers.—Every individual who is im- 
terested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in the 
circulation of this Journal for 1853. 





TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one yéar,$7 00 
Five copies ‘ “400 | Twenty “ “ ~ « “j0 00 
Please address all letters, post-pam, to 


4 FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—In this Journal the princi- 
ples of Phrenology are ably illustrated and defended, and ap- 
plied to the mental! and moral improvement of mankind. A 
dollar can hardly be betier expended than in procuring it 
for the coming year. Fowlers and Wells, New York, are the 
publishers.—Boston Pathfinder. 





THe PurenoLogicaL Jovurnat.—There is no publication 
which reaches our sanctum, to which we turn with more in- 
terest, or greater certainty to add something to our stock of 
useful and valuable iniormation, than to this. He who 
wishes to understand himself, or to study his fellow-man 
with a certainty of arriving at correct conclusions, ought to 
be its constant reader.—The Radii. 


Tuk PurevovocicaL JourNAL, by ,Fowlers and Wells, is an 
ably conducted and useful periodical—presenting matter of 
much greater variety and interest than would be suggested 
to most minds by its name. The last number looks finely. 
—Nashua Vasis 
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Reviews. 





Tus Works or Wituiam H. Sewarp. Edited by 
George E. Baker, 3 vols. 8vo. J. S. Redfield. 
We look upon the truly great statesman as one of 

the noblest products of American institutions. Such 

a man is the object of a generous pride with every pa- 

triotic heart. His fame is the common property of 

the nation. It should not be limited by any local dis- 
tinctions. Like the genuine American citizen, it 
should acknowledge “‘no North, no South, no East, 
and no We-t.” Nor should it be made to serve the 
triumphs of a party. In our great republic, parties 
no doubt are unavoidable. And who would wish to 
see them set aside, even if it were possible? They 
are the legitimate and necessary result of nataral dif- 
ferences of opinions ; the expression of conflicting in- 
terests ; the embodiment of opposing principles ; but 
they all contain certain elements of truth—they all 
exert # salutary influence, either in the way of impulse 
or of check—they are all essential to the maintenance 
of personal independence, which is the first law of a 
democracy—and they all contain within their ranks, 
men of intelligence, of ability, of worth, whose names 
are honored, wherever human excellence is held in just 
estimation. Irrespective of party, such men form the 
nation’s chiefest treasure. Who is not proud of the 
exalted fame of Calhoun, Clay, Webster, in spite of 
the political differences which he may entertain? 

Who does not contemplate with satisfaction the bril- 

liant reputation of Everett, Douglas, and Seward, 

though he finds much in their career with which he 
fails to sympathize ? 

In speaking of Gov. Seward, in the present article, 
we wish to view his character and course without 
party bias. Our Journal is devoted to the study of 
human nature, not to the exposition of political prin- 
ciples. The platform of party gives occasion for high- 
minded and powerful men to exhibit the qualities 
which they possess. Let us look at Gov. Seward in 
that point of view. 

We have ample materials for this process of obser- 
vation in the elegant volumes which have recently 
been issaed from the press of Mr. Redfield. They 
form a collection of writings, on subjects of universal 
moment and interest, which does honor to American 
literature. In every respect, it may be regarded as 
one of the most valuable publications of the day. 
Without fear of invidious comparison, it may be 
placed on the same shelf with the collected works of 
Webster, Calhoun, and Everett. It cannot fail to be 
read extensively by the lovers of political discussion. 
Nor will it prove less attractive to those who are fond 
of oratorical displays, and refined and vigorous com- 
position. Its literary merits are of the highest order. 
The contents of the work are no less interesting from 
the nature of the subjects, than the manner in which 
they are treated. In addition to speeches and essays 
on a great variety of political topics, they comprise nu- 
merous valuable discussions on popular education, the 
melioration of the criminal code, the history of the 
State of New York, and eloquent eulogies on distin- 
guished public characters. - 
an interest in the progress of social reform, or of men- 
tal development in general, should neglect perusing 
these instructive volumes. 
copy of them in every public and private library in 
the country. 

The character of Gov. Seward, as exhibited in these 
volumes, presents a remarkable illustration of the ex- 
pansive influence of American society. He was born 
in one of the beautiful, but obscure rural districts of 
the State of New York. His parents were highly re- 
spectable persons in the middle walks of life. He en- 
joyed no advantages of education in boyhood but those 
of the village school and academy. His early years 
were passed in the usual occupations of a hardy coun- 
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try lad, reading, writing, and ciphering, conning the | 
rudiments of Latin Grammar, and now and then giv- 
ing vent to an oratorical taste by vociferous declama- 
tion; while in the intervals of school, we may see 
him in our mind’s eye, riding the horse to plough, dri- 
ving the cows to pasture, turning the new-mown hay 
in the swath, and as the frosts of autumn come on, 
picking up potatoes, and shaking apple trees, or dri- 
ving the wagon piled high with yellow shocks of 
corn, giving glorious promise of a merry husking. 
Still loving his book better than play, bis mind gains 
ripeness and strength with each revolving season. 
Soon he fiads himself ready to enter college, and 
though a mere child, when he passes the examination, 
from that moment his claim to intellectual eminence 
does not admit of a question. He passes through the 
ordeal! of a college education unscathed. With a de- 
cided taste for the companionship which every lite- 
rary institution affords, and fioe social qualities, 
which won him general popularity, he does not yield 
to these allurements to the neglect of his studies, or 
the prejudice of his morals. Before leaving college 
be had established his character as a diligent, earnest 
student, and has always maintained it from that day 
to this. 

Commencing practice as a lawyer in the prosperous 
town of Auburn, be rapidly gained distinction at the 
bar, and soon rose to the highest emivence. His na- 
tive acuteness of mind gave him a wonderful facility 
in analyzing the knotty points of a case, while his un 
impeached integrity, and the frankness and geniality 
of his manners, endowed him with an influence over a 
jury which has rarely been equalled in the courts of 
this State. He always steered clear of the miserable 
trickery and finesse which are the main resources of 
the pettifogger. He relied on the justice of his cause, 
rather than any unworthy arts of persuasion ; and 
thas while gaining in professional eminence, lost no- 
thing in personal character. 

Upon entering political life, asa member of the State 
Senate, he at once took a high stand as a parliamen- 
tary debater, and was soon recognized as the leader 
of his party in the legislature. He has since been re- 
garded as one of the strong men of the country, 
throughout all the fluctuations of politics. His course 
as Governor of the State of New York, and as a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, is now a matter of 
history ; and whatever views may be entertained of 
the wisdom or expediency of the policy with which 
his name is identified, no one will deny him the merit 
of rare sagacity, high moral courage, boldness of con- 
ception, honesty of purpose, and a uniform consi-ten- 
ey, which is the best argument of the strength of his 
convictions. 

Gov. Seward is emphatically a man of progress. 
As such, he will most commend himself to the readers 
of our Journal. He has no obstinate prejudices in fa- 
vor of the past. He is a firm believer in the destiny 
of man to improvement and happiness. His energy is 
not clogged by any latent traces of old-fogyism. His 
course is right ahead. He wishes for free develop- 
ment, material prosperity, and spiritual elevation to 
all mankind. This trait grows out of the structure of 
his intellect, no less than of his moral organization. 
He has sufficient ideality for a poet, if circumstances 
had not made him a politician. Hence he cannot 
blindly follow the lead of another. His views are 
original, and are embodied in an original policy. He 
is born with the qualities that necessarily make him 
an innovator. With his native thirst for perfection, 
he cannot be satisfied unless his principles are applied 
to the improvement of institutions. Equally strong 
is his sense of justice and benevolence. Hence, he 
seeks for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
His instinets are all democratic—as opposed to aris- 
tocracy andconservatism. He is naturally a man of 
the people, without being a demagogue. Doubtless 
he may fall into errors, as regards the adoption of 
specific measures—he may prove too independent for 
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the accomplishment of mere party purposes—he may 
favor a line of policy which is not suited to the inte- 
rests of all sections of the conntry—but, we venture to 
say, that he will always sustain his character as a 
bold and earnest thinker, a champion of human rights, 
and a statesman of uncommon originality and benevo- 
lence. If any one is disposed to question our convic- 
tions, we can only refer him for proof to the admira- 
ble volumes which have suggested this article. 


 Bartey. 


PROGRESS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
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Forwarp! ye deluded nations ; 
Progress is the rule of all : 

Man was made for healthful effort ; 
Tyranny has crushed him long ; 
He shali march from good to better, 

And do battle with the wrong. 


Standing still is childish folly ; 
Going backward is a crime : 
None should patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure. 
Onward keep the march of Time— 
Onward while a wrong remains 
To be conquer’d by the right, 
While oppression lifts a finger 
To affront us by his might : 
While an error clouds the reason, 
Or a sorrow gnaws the heart, 
Or a slave awaits his freedom, 
Action is the wise man’s part. 


Lo, the earth is rich in blessings ~~ 
Earth and ocean, flame and wind 
Have unnumbered secrets still, 
To be ransacked at your will, 
For the service of mankind. 
Science is a child as yet, 
And her power and scope shall grow, 
And her triumphs in the future 
Shall diminish toil and woe ; 
Shall extend the bounds of pleasure, 
With an ever widening ken, 
And of woods and wildernesses 
Make the homes of happy men. 
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PEkSEVERANCE.—“‘ Perseverance built the pyra- 
mids on Egypt's plains, erected the gorgeous temple 
at Jerusalem, reared the seven-hilled city, inclosed in 
adamant the Chinese empire, scaled the stormy, 
cloud-capped Alps, opened a highway through the 
watery wilderness of the Atlantic, levelled the forest 
of a new world, and reared in its stead a community 
of states and nations. It has wrought from the mar- 
ble block the exquisite creations of genius, painted on 
canvas the gorgeous mimicry of nature, and engraved 
on metallic surface the viewless substance of the shad- 
ow. It has put in motion millions of spindles, winged 
as many flying shuttles, harnessed a thousand iron 
steeds to as many freighted cars, and set them flying 
from town to town and nation to nation, tunnelled 
mountains of granite and annihilated space with the 
lightning’s speed. It has whitened the waters of the 
world with the sails of a hundred nations, navigated 
every sea and explored every land. It has reduced 
nature in her thousand forms to as many sciences, 
taught her laws, prophesied her future movements, 
measured her untrodden spaces, counted her myriad 
hosts of worlds, and computed her distances, dimen- 
sions, and velocities.”-— Hopes and Helps. 

Home.—‘‘ Every home should be a little world, fur- 
nished at least with a little of all that its inmates want 
tomake them happy. Let parents see" well to this, and 
they will not be compelled to see their children weary 
of home.””"—Jbid. 
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Guents of the Waonth: 


DOMESTIC. 

EaTH OF Vick-PrestpeNtT Kixc.—The death of Vice-Presi- 
dent King, which had been anticipated for many weeks, 
took place at his residence in Dallas County, Alabama, on 
He had attained the ripe age 
of 68 years. His death was calm and peaceful. He re- 
tained possession of his mental faculties to the last. His 
funcral was solemnized on the 20th, according to the rites 








Monday evening, April 18th. 


of the Episcopal Church, when an eloquent discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Platt, of Selma. The remains of 
the deceased were deposited among bis kindred, near his 
late residence, at Pine Hall. 
paid to his memory by the Executive and Cabinet at Wash- 


Suitable testimoniais were 


ington, and in the various Courts in the principal cities of the 
United States. 
talent, Mr. King was distinguished for sound judgment, high 
In the private rela 


Without possessing the greatest brilliancy of 


integrity, and an excellent disposition. 
tions of life he was universally esteemed. 

New Mexico.—An attempt has been made by Governor 
Lane, of New Mexico, to take military possession of the 
Mesilla Valley, a portion of the Mexican territory, on the 
pretence that it belonged to the United States, having been 
conceded to Mexico by an error on the part of Mr. Bartiett, 
the late Boundary Commissioner. A full and luminous state- 
ment has since been published by Mr. Bartlett, showing that 
the assumptions of Gov. Lane are entirely unauthorized, 
The United States Government has promptly disavowed the 
proceedings, and superseded Gov. Lane in his office. 

Detaware.—The Constitutional Convention of the State 
Each: of the three 
Counties is to choose three Senators, and one of the Associate 
Judge#, whose salaries were finally raised from $1,000 to 
$1,200 each per annum. Justices of the Peace are to serve 
four years. Hon. James A. Ba 
in the Convention, has introduced and carried a clause, di- 


closed its labors on Saturday, April 30th. 


ard, the Democratic leader 





vesting future Legis!atures of the absolute power over Slave- 
ry always hitherto enjoyed, and aggravating the disabilities 
hitherto inflicted on the Free Coloured population. The Con- 
vention has voted that no clergyman, while officiating as 
such, shall be elected to any political office ; also that no 
Bank Charter shall be granted by any future Legislature 
until after three months’ notice of application shall have 
been publicly advertised in at lest three Delaware news- 
No person is eligible to a seat in the Legislature 


This Constitution is to be accepted 


papers. 
until 24 years of age 
or rejected by the people on the second Tuesday in October 
of this year, and, in case of its acceptance, the first election 
under it will take place on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Munday in November, 1854. 


CATASTROPHES OF THE MonTH.—The month that has elapsed 
since the last number of our Journal was sent to press has 
been marked by a succession of terrible calamities on steam- 
boats and railroads, resulting in an unprecedented and aw- 
ful destruction of human life. The first disaster which was 
announced in the mournful series was the loss of the steamer 
Independence, by shipwreck and fire, on her way from San 
Juan del Sud to San Francisco. She was lost on the 16th of 
February, having run ashore on the shoa's off Margaretta 
Is'and, where she took fire and burned to the water’s edge. 
Five hundred passengers were on board, all of whom leaped 
into the water and tried to swim ashore, of whom at least 
One Hundred and Forty, and probably more, were lost. 
Margaretta Js'and is upon the coast of Lower California, and 
is ucinhabited. 

The steamer Ocean Wave was destroyed by fire on Friday 
night, the 29th ult., six miles west of the “ Ducks,” and 
filty miles above Kingston. The Ocean Wave was owned 
at Ogdensburg by the Northern Railroad Company, and has 
been running between that port and Hami'ton for freight 
and passengers She was on her downward trip. The 
Ocean Wave had on board fourteen cabin and nine deck 
passengers, besides four children and the crew, who swelled 
the number to about fi.ty, of whom twenty-two were saved, 





A smail vessel, on her way downward, sent a boat to the 
assistance of the ill-fated steamer. 

The schooner Georgiana then hove in sight, lowered a 
boat, which was manned with her mate and two sailors 





and succeeded in picking up eighteen persons. Intwo min- 


OO 
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She had 
drifted eight miles from the shore before she sunk. The 
captain, first mate, and one passenger, reached the shore 
near the disaster, and the vessel brought the rest to Kings 
ton. The whole number lost was at least twenty-eight. The 
progress of the flames was so rapid that it was impossible 
to launch any of the boats which were on board. 

The Express train, from Chicago, on the Michigan South- 
ern Railroad, came in collision at the crossing of the Central 
Road with the Emigrant up train, and the most disastrous 
consequences ensued. The locomotive and baggage car of 
the Express train and three of the cars of the Emigrant train 
were smashed, and from twelve to fifteen persons were 
killed, and fifty to sixty injured—some of them fatally. The 
emigrants on the Central Road are the principal sufferers, no 
person in the first-class cars being seriously injured. The 
engineer and fireman of the Express train escaped. The 
tracks cross each other at nearly right angles. Conductor 
Whiting, of the Fxpress train, was seriously hurt. The 
cause of The collision is beyond conjecture. The night was 
bright, the moon being near the full. The tracks run for a 
long distance on a straight line. 

The last and most fata! catastrophe (except the destruction 
of the Independence) took place on the New Haven Railroad 
at Norwalk, Ct., on Friday, the 6th of May, by which be- 
tween forty and fifty passengers lost their lives. The draw- 
bridge across the river at that place had been opened to ad- 
mit the passage of the steamboat Pacific, and the signal was 
accordingly lowered. 


utes after their rescue the wreck went down. 
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The engineer neglected to take notice 
of the signal, and the train of two baggage and five passen- 
ger cars came on at a tremendous pace—without slacken- 
ing speed in the least—to the bridge, which is fifty-five feet 
across ; and so great was the momentum that the engine 
leaped across the gulf and struck its fore part against the 
abutment on the other side. 

The engine, two baggage cars, and two passenger cars, 
were hurled into the river, which was at high tide. The 
distance from the level of the road to the water is about 
twelve feet ; the depth of water about the same. The for- 
ward end of the third passenger car was smashed up, and 
the hinder part prevented the remainder of the train from 
sharing the same fate. 

The scene at the car-house and baggage-room was most 
solemn and impressive. Forty-six bodies of men and wo- 
men, and two little children were lying around! The 
agonized features, some covered with horrible contusions, 
or deep gashes—the foam issuing from the mouth and nos- 
trils, the clinched teeth and hands, and the wet garments, 
formed a tableau most horrible. The friends or relatives of 
the deceased, wandering from corpse to corpse, and eagerly 
searching for the features of some loved one, rendered the 
scene not unlike that of a field of battle. 

Among the victims of this catastrophe were several! emi- 
nent physicians, who were returning to their homes from 
attendance on the American Medical Convention, which had 
just closed its annual session in New York. 

Miss Lucy Srone’s Lecrvres oN Woman’s Ricuts.—This dis- 
tinguished and eloquent advocate of Reform delivered two 
lectures on Woman's Rights, at Metropolitan Hall, on the 
evenings of April 25th and 26th. She made her appearance 
on the stage in a complete Bloomer dress, and was received 
by a large and highly respectabie audience with enthusiastic 
applause. Her vindication of the right of woman to a supe- 
rior social position was argumentative, fearless and im- 
pressive. She spoke with great propriety and earnestness. 
Her reasoning was logical and conclusive. Her whole man- 
ner was such as to win the favor of her hearers, and dis- 
arm the most obstinate prejudices. 

Unprecepentep Speep.—The clipper ship Sovereign of the 
Seas arrived at this port last month in 82 days from Honolu- 
lu, Sandwich Is!ands—it usually requiring four or five months 
from these is!ands. Besides this speed for the whole passage, 
portions of the time show a more remarkable performance, 
as the following items will show: the run from Honolulu to 
Cape Horn, a distance of 8,634 miles, was accomplished in 
37 days; in 26 of those days, consecutively, the sip run 
6,489 miles; and one of these days was distinguished by an 
extraordinary run of 430 miles. This is the greatest sailing 
recorded; the nearest approach to it being that of the Flying 


Cloud, which run, in 26 consecutive days, an average of 


227 miles per day; while the daily average of the Sovereign 
of the Seas, for the same time, was 249 11-13 miles—or 22 
miles a day more than the Flying Cloud. 


There is no doubt 


The best day’s 
run of the Flying Cloud was 374 miles. 
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of the above run of the Sovereign of the Seas, as it appears 
from the lights and calculations entered at large on Capt. 
McRay’s journal. A speed of 18 miles an hour for 24 hours 
—gteater than was ever done under canvas. 

Tae MicuiGan UnIverstry announces a free Course of Lec- 
tures on Agricultural Science, commencing April 27th and 
closing June 28th. Rev. Caarues Fox (Ed. ‘“‘ Farmer's Com- 
panion ”’) wii! lecture on Theoretical and Practica! Agricul- 
ture ; Prof. S. H. Douglass on Climate, Geology, Mine : 
Meteorology and Chemistry ; Prof. A. Sayer, on Vegetable 
and Anima! Physiology, &c. &c. (Board at Ann Arbor, 
$1 50 to $2 per week.) We trust this example will find 
imitators in many of our Colleges. 





Gutta Percua pipes have been tried in Quebec by the Wa- 
ter Company with signal success. They bore a pressure of 
105 Ibs. to the square inch, and, The Chronicle says, could 
apparently have sustained double that pressure. The brass 
coupling twice gave way, but not the pipes. 

Wru1im Sirs, brother of the Mormon prophet Joe, has 
some peculiar notions about spiritual wife-ism. He is now 
before the Circuit Court of Illinois, sitting in Lee County, on 
a charge of having more wives than the law allows. One 
of the femaie members of the church has made affidavit that 
she has been induced to believe that it was necessary for 
her salvation that she should become his spiritual wite ; the 
result of which was just the same as usually accompanies 
cases where no spiritualism is claimed. Smith has himself 
now pending, in the same court, an application for a divorce, 
on the ground that his wife, while at Nauvoo, was initiated 
into the mysteries of, and, as he says, took ‘seven degrees” 
in spiritual wifery. 

AN elopement lately took place in Ohio. A young couple 
having determined to hitch teams, the parents of the girl 
locked her up, when the lover pried the door open with a 
crowbar, and fied with her nearly two hundred miles, to 
Pittsburg, where the knot was tied. At last accounts 
they were convalescent. 

Tux editor of the Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser says he saw 
the other day, in a pile, in the basement of a grocery store 
in that place, a collection of some six or eight hundred toads. 
It is stated that they, or the oi! from them, is one of the in- 
gredients of a new rheumatic ointment. 

Covonization Soctery.—The American Colonization Society 
and its auxiliaries have sent out to Liberia, since 1820, in 
their various expeditions, 7,457 persons. Of these, 3,12: 
were born free, 242 purchased their freedom, and 4,092 were 
emancipated in view of their emigration. Twelve were 
taken from Massachusetts, 32 from Rhode Island, 33 from 
Connecticut, 142 from New York, 23 from New Jersey, 133 
from Pennsylvania, 5 from Delaware, 490 from Maryland, 
104 from District of Columbia, 2,586 from Virginia, 1,032 
from North Carolina, 408 from South Carolina, 733 from 
Georgia, 85 from Alabama, 518 from Mississippi, 262 from 
Louisiana, 331 from Tennessee, 334 from Kentucky, 46 from 
Ohio, 31 from Indiana, 34 from Illinois, 48 from Missouri, 1 
from Michigan, 3 from Iowa, 21 from Texas, 4 from Choctaw 
Nation, and 5 from Cherokee Nation. 

Tae Hor Estate.—Columbus Smith, Esq., has returned 
from England, where he has been investigating the claims 
of the Holts in this country, to a large estate left by Chief 
Justice Holt. He reports that there is a large estate in pos- 
session of the Wilsons ; but that the genealogy of the Holts 
in this country cannot be traced back so as to render proof 
that they are the real heirs, and there is much doubt of their 
being so. He considers the case settled against the Holts. 
He obtained a copy of the life of Sir John Holt, published in 
1764, containing his will, legal decisions, with a portrait, 
&e. It is in possession of Dr. Holt, of Lowell, Mass. So 
the vexed question of “‘Have we a Holt among us?’ is 
finally settled to all intents and purposes so far as the Ameri- 
can Holts are concerned. 

. 

ExrTraORDINARY Merror.—On Saturday, the 30th of April, 

a most brilliant meteor passed over Washington City ; its 





light was intense, and it was apparently so near that its 
sudden light startled more than one pedestrian. Originating 
near Arcturus, it passed just west of Benetnasch, (Ursa 
Major,) and disappeared at the same elevation above the 
horizon, but about ten degrees west of the polar star. The 
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luminated every object almost as vividly. Its path was 
marked by a ruddy train of several seconds’ duration through 
the whole traject, and, what was peculiarly remarkable, 
the portion of the train between Areturus and Benetnasch, 
after the rest had disappeared, gradually curved from the 
latter star toward the zenith, until it formed a right angle 
with its angle to the eastward. This remained visible for 
several minutes. There was noexplosion nor any audible 
noise during its flight. 

ALaAra.—Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft, in a recent letter, de- 
scribes a section of country with this name, lying in the 
organized territory of 


newly Washington, west of the 


Rocky Mountains. He says it is an attractive fertile area of 
country, well timbered, fifty miles broad, and running for 
several hundred miles parallel with the Rocky Mountains. 
The climate is mild and temperate, and the country cut up 
with streams and water power capable of being used for 
driving machinery of all kinds. This district probably com- 
prehends twenty-five thousand square miles, and if its 
capacities of production have been correctly estimated, 
would sustain a population greater than some of the East- 
ern and Atiantic States. 


Liasmuty ror MaLrractice.—The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts has, by a recent decision, recognized the principle 
that a physician is responsible for errors in his practice, 
which result in mischief to his patient. A lad, who had his 
arm injured by machinery at Lowell, brought suit for dam- 
ages against pr. Kittredge (not the celebrated Water-Cure 
practitioner of that name in Boston) for the loss of an arm. 
The arm had been bandaged wo tightly, and mortification 
ensued, so that the arm had to be removed to save life. A 
verdict of $1,675 damages was given. By the law of this 
State any man can act as a physician, but he is responsible 
for the consequences. 





Tue amount of gold deposited in the United States mint, 
during the month of April, has been about four and a half 
million of dollars ; not equal to the extraordinary deposits 
of the month of March, but still quite equal to the average. 
During the same period the exports of specie to Europe have 
been about eight hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars, 
leaving a very handsome surplus in the country. 


Tur reported gold discoveries at San Antonio, Texas, have 
turned out a hoax—all the gold having been brought from 
California. 

Pror. Marm.terort has proposed to the State of Louisiana 
to remove the rocks which form the Red River Falls, near 
Alexandria, for $18,000. 

Ixy many parts of Illinois the wheat crop is entirely killed, 
so much so that thousands of acres will be ploughed up, and 
sowed in spring wheat or planted in corn. 

Taz peach crop in New Jersey is thought to be highly 
promising. In this State the peach has also passed the or- 
deal of winter in safety. 

MAY-DAY was observed in Troy, N. Y¥., somewhat accord- 
ing to ancient custom. The pupils of some of the schools, 
with their teachers, first assembled at the Hospital ; thence, 
arrayed in neat attire, and presenting the garland emblems 
of the season, they proceeded to St. Mary's Church, where 
appropriate exercises were observed ; after which, arranged 
in proper order with reference to size and classes, preceded 
by their teachers and accompanied by their principal, they 
marched in fine order through several of the principal 
streets of the city 


Tue total population of the cities, towns, and villages in 
the United States, is only 4,000,000. 
19,263, 000. 


The rural population is 


A Purtapecrata Editor, who has recently entered the Bene 
dictine order, treats his readers to a long article on the 
honeymoon, in which hg says that “ it lasts just thirty days, 
and is the quintessence of As he 


matrimonial bliss.” 


speaks from recent experience, he ought to be good authority 


on that point 


A rettow down East having been found guilty of vioiating 
the Maine liquor law, in disposing of the ardent, and ras 
cally stuff at that, was ordered by the Judge to stand up 








and receive the sentence of the court, which was as fol- 
lows :—** The court sentences you to 
drink two glasses of your own rascally liquor, and may the 
He preferred to be 
locked up on bread and water for twenty days. 


You old reprobate ! 
Lord have merey on your stomach.” 


A womay named Violet Proctor lately died in the New 
Bedford Almshouse, at the advanced age of 108 yerrs! 


Mrs. Frost, of Madison, N. H., now in her one hundredth 
year, is engaged in knitting a pair of stockings for exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace, this city. 


Tur Icarian Colony, at Nauvoo, Ill., has recently been 
increased by the addition of a number of new members 
from France. Each applicant passes a probation of four 
months, and is required to furnish to the common stock at 
least $80, with a bed and clothing for himself. Many Ger- 
mans and Americans in the vicinity, it is said, have expressed 
a desire to join, 

Tur Massillon News, in speaking of » fire which lately 
occurred there, says >—“ Our fire department was promptly 
on hand. It consists of five tin pails, and as many wooden 
buckets as can be caught up at the various stores and shops 
around town.’’ 


Tus notorious Dr. Achilli is about to leave England for the 
United States. 

Epwarp Leaney, the recusant monk of La Trappe, who 
has been on trial in Portage city, Wisconsin, for the deliber- 
ate murder of Bernard Manly, has been found guilty of the 
charge, aud sentenced to be imprisoned in the State prison 
for life. Leahey killed Manly in August last, in Columbia 
county, Wisconsin, on pretence that the latter had been 
guilty of improper conduct with Leahey’s wife. The trial, 
which was pending at the time of the murder, showed the 
suspicions to be unfounded. 
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Ropert OWEN AND Tue Spirits.—A manifesto of a singular 
description has just been issued by the celebrated Robert 
Owen, addressed “ to all Governments and Peoples,”’ hav- 
ing for its purpose to announce “a great moral revolution 
which is about to be effected for the human race, by an 
apparent miracle.”’ 

This miracle consists, says Mr. Owen, in comnvunications 
‘“* most important and gratifying, which have been made to 
him (in common with many more) by invisible but audible 


powers, purporting to be from departed spirits ;’ those 
with which Mr. Owen has been favored coming from Presi- 
dent Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, the late Duke of Kent, 
Grace Fletcher, Mr. Owen’s “ first and most enlightened 
disciple,’ and several others. Until within the last few 
wéeks, Mr. Owen states that while he believed all things to 
be eternal, he was of opinion that there was no personal or 
conscious existence after death ; but, having examined the 
history of the late “‘ manifestations’’ (spirit rappings) in 
America, “through the proceedings of an American me- 
dium,”’ he has been “ compelled,’’ contrary to his previous 
strong convictions, ‘‘to believe in a future conscious state 
of life, existing in a refined material, or what is called a 
spiritual state.”’ 

The object of these manifestations, continues Mr. Owen, 
is to ‘‘ change the present false, disunited, and miserable state 
of human existence, for a true, united, and happy state, to 
arise from a new universal education, or formation of char- 
acter from birth, to be based on truth, and conducted in 
accordance with the established laws of human nature.” 
Mr. Owen thinks that this change may be easily effected, 
and adds that the means to do so in all countries are known. 
They appear, from his showing, to be the universal appli- 
cation of his social system, through the agency of the de- 
parted spirits of Jefferson, Franklin, &c., who have kindly 
’ referred to by Mr. 
Owen is the American lady who resides in Queen Anne-st., 
Cavendish-square. 


sent in their adhesion. The ‘* medium’ 


Mrs. Beecrer Stowe arrived at the port of Liverpool on 
Sunday, April 10, in the steamship Canada. Mrs. Stowe 
was accompanied by her husband, Professor Stowe, her 
brother, Mr. Beecher, and other friends 











PRAAARRALR AAPL DADO 

Locis NaPpotzon.—Louis Napoleon is more than ever de- 
termined to illustrate his reign by metropoiitan improve- 
ments. While the completion of the Louvre, and the con- 
structions in the new Rue Rivoli are rapidly going on, or- 
ders have been given to demolish at once all the condemned 
houses in the thichly-populated quarter of the “Cite.’’ The 
Hotel Dieu, and its appendages, the Marche Neuf, and the 
Rue de la Calandre, are all to disappear before the corona- 
tion. The appearance of the island, the oldest part of 
Paris, will be completely changed within a few weeks. 
Another vast undertaking, not hitherto spoken of, is just an- 
nounced. One whole side of the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs is to be pulled down, and the street will be widened 
to the size of the Rue Vivienne. It is also said that all 
the crowded, dirty houses that surround the Church of St. 
Roch will be demolished, and a handsome square will be 
formed between the Rue St. Roch and the Rue Richelieu. 
The new Boulevard Malesherbes, intended to continue the 
line of Boulevards from the Madeleine to the Barriere dus 
Monceaun, is to be begun forthwith. 

Louis Napoleon had some thoughts of removing his uncle's 
bones to St. Denis. It is decided now t keep them at the 
Invalides. His tomb is to be be-ceremonied early in May. 
A Bishop is engaged to preach a eulogy on the occasion— 
over the remains of the great heathen. 

Taste Movine in Gerwany.—Dr. Charles Andree, of Bre- 
men, a scientific man of the highest character, writes to the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung that the moving of tables, on 
the plan of our wonder-mongers, is exciting the greatest at- 
tention in the Hanseatic cities, being practised by persons 
of every class. Dr. Andree gives an account of an experi 
ment, at which, though incredulous, he was present. 
Eight persons, three men and five women, sat around a 
mahogany centre-table, weighing some sixty pounds. Their 
seats were so far apart that there was no contact of their 
garments to interfere with the process. Their hands were 
laid gently on the table, their fingers touching so as to form 
a chain or After twenty minutes, 
ladies could not bear it, and left the table ; 


circle. one of the 

the others 
formed the chain again, and after some thirty minutes more 
the table began to move, first on its axis, and then across 
the room in a northerly direction, the persons who com- 
posed the circle following it: their chairs were removed 
by some spectators the instant the movement began. A 
slight attractive force was felt drawing their hands to the 
table. After the movement had continued four minutes, it 
was suggested that the persons should touch each other with 
their arms, though keeping their hands in the same position, 
This they did, and the movement stopped. 
before, it presently began again. Dr. 
existence of a current of some sort causing the movement, 


On standing as 
Andree regards the 


as demonstrated, and calls upon scientific men to institute 
experiments for the determination of its nature. 

Great Crgs.—The House of Commons recently granted 
to Mr. Hume a return of the number of persons apprehend- 
ed for being drunk, and guilty of disorderly conduct, in 
London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, respectively, for a series 
of years, up to the close of 1851. Taking the last year em- 
braced in this curious return, it appears that the number of 
persons drunk and disorderly picked up in London (or, more 
properly, the whole metropolis) was 24,208, the population 
being 2,526,693—or about 1 in 106; in Edinburgh, witha 
population of 166,000, the number was 2,704—or about 1 in 
60 ; while in Glasgow, with a population of 333,557, the 
number was 44,870—or 1 in 22. In other words, Glasgow 
seems to be three times more given to intoxication than 
Edinburgh, and five times more drunken than Londou 

AcewwEst TO Proressor LirmG.—While Professor Liebig 
was giving a lecture on Chemistry at the Palace in Munich 
before Queen Maria, Queen Theresa, King Louis, the young- 
er branches of the Royal family, and some persons belong 
ing to the Court, when a bottle of oxygen gas being impro 
perly handed to him by his assistant, who took it for 
another bottle, an explosion took place, and the bottle flew 
into a thousand pieces. Fortunately, the explosion occurred 
in an inner room, the door of which was open ; still some 
fragments of the glass passed through the door, and slightly 
wounded some members of the Royal party, who were sit- 
ting in the front rank. Queen Theresa was cut in the cheek, 
and the blood flowed in abundance ; Prince Luitpo!d was 
slightly wounded in the forehead, Countess Luxburg in the 
chin, and Countess Sandizell in the head. None of these 


wounds will be,of any consequence. The Professor was 
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wast 




















also slightly injured, having escaped with his life by a sort 
of miracle. 

CLose oF THE Mormon EmiGration.—Eight vessels have 
sailed from Liverpool since the 15th of January last, carry- 
ing 2,586 Saints ; 23 Saints have emigrated by other vessels, 
making a total of 2,609 ; nearly all of whom had their ar- 
rangements made, before leaving, to proceed directly through 
to Great Salt Lake Valley. Of this number, 1,252 have emi- 
grated by their own arrangements, 957 by the £10 companies, 
and 400 by the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company. The 
whole involving an immediate expenditure of about £30,000. 
The entire machinery for making the best broad-cloth went 
out under {the care of Elder George Halliday. The ma- 
chinery belongs to the Deseret Manufacturing Company, 
and is constructed on the most improved principle. 

General Haynavu’s Corrse.—The circumstance of the 
death of General Haynau presented a phenomenon of the 
most awful kind on record. For mafy days after death the 
warmth of life yet lingered in the right arm and left leg of 
the corpse, which remained limp and moist, even bleeding 
slightiy when pricked. No delusion, notwithstanding, could 
be maintained as to the reality of death, for the other parts 
of the body were completely mortified, and interment be- 
came necessary before the two limbs above mentioned 
had become either stiff or cold. This strange circumstance 
has produced the greatest awe in the minds of those who 
witnessed it, and the emperor had been so impressed with 
it that his physicians had strictly forbidden the subject to be 
alluded to in his presence. 

Caroune Lovo, whose equestrian abilities were the theme 
of so much admiration last year, at the Circus in the Champs 
Elysees, Paris, and at Niblo’s Garden, in this city, has ac- 
cepted as her future lord and master, Loisset, who is an 
equal favorite in that department at Berlin. Her retire- 
ment, in consequence of this marriage, is contemplated 
with great regret by a numerous circle of amateurs, who 
never failed to encourage her efforts. 

Taz women employed in the tobacco manufactory at 
Marscilles—1,200 in number—all left their work recently, 
in consequence of an order having been given that they 
should, for the future, use a knife, instead of a pair of 
scissors, in cutting the ends of the cigars. It was found 
necessary to call in the armed force to quell the riot, but 
the women have not since resumed their work. 

Tue trades in England are all striking for an advance of 
wages. 

A srrctuzn of copper, weighing sixty pounds, from a 
Minesota mine, is on view at a store in Liverpool. 

Tas Emperor of France has placed a sum of 3,000,000 
francs at the disposal! of the Minister of the Interior, to dis- 
tribute among those proprietors who will engage to convert 
their dwellings into healthy and cheap lodging-houses for 
the working classes. 





Homes Lanovace.—lIf the dialect of angels could be used 
on earth, its fittest place would be in the home circle. The 
dialect of home should be such as would not stain an angel’s 
tongue, nor fall harshly on an angel’s ear. It should be 
made up of the words of wisdom, which are at once the 
glory of youth and the honor of age. If the members of 
every home would use that language, and that only, which 
the true home-feeling inspires, and which should be used in 
filling the true offices of that only earthly prototype of heav- 
en, how different would be the appearance of the world.— 
Hopes and Helps. 

Have ax Exp tn Virw.—It is the privilege and duty of man 
to labor, but misdirected, or labor to no definite purpose, is 
scarcely better than none. That labor may yield its full 
blessing, it must be directed to a definite and worthy object. 
Success in life depends much upon a fixed determination to 
a single point —Hopes and Helps. 

A Frienpsnir based upon real worth is an immortal thing. 
It will add as much to the glory and blessedness of heaven 
as it does to the happiness of earth. 
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able accommodations, and most courteous, attentive, an 
skilful officers. They leave Pier No. 3, North River, on al- 
ternate days, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M. The 
steamboat Train connected with the Line leaves the station 





Rum anp Raitroaps.—The Erie Railroad Company have 
set an example in the management of their affairs which is 
worthy of praise and of imitation by all other similar corpo- 
rations. They forbid entirely the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in any of the refreshment houses along the road or on any 
of the grounds of the company, and absolutely refuse em- 
ployment to any person who makes use of such drinks. We 
congratulate the Directors upon the decided stand thus taken 
in behalf of, not good order alone, but the safety and pres- 
ervation of life and property entrusted to them. Mr. Secre- 
tary Marsh’s name never was appended to a more important 
document than to the resolutions adopted by the board, 
printed copies of which are conspicuously posted along the 
line of the road. 

The same Regulations ought to be applied to every depart- 
ment and occupation where human lives or property is at 
stake. Think of a drunken engineer on a locomotive with 
a train of cars filled with hundreds of human beings! Or 
of a drunken sea captain, with a thousand passengers on 
board his steamer, whose lives are perilled! Or, even of a 
drunken stage-driver, attempting to navigate hills, valleys 
and mountains, with men, women and children! fearing 
every moment may be their last! ! 

Liquor-drinking men are always dangerous, and unworthy 
of trust or confidence. They are as unfit to govern a fam- 
ily as a steamboat or a nation. 

We will employ neither a Liquor drinker, a Tobacco user, 
a Gambler, a Profane Swearer, nor a Libertine. They are 
all violators of law, and should be treated accordingly. 
Those who violate a Civil Law, are sometimes punished by 
a Civil Law, but those who violate a PuysicaL Law, or a 
Moral Law, are punished by those laws. Nor can the pun- 
ishment be evaded. Fixed and unalterable are the laws of 
God. But the obedient are amply blessed with the consci- 
ousness of good motives, good works, and a hearty good 
will for the establishment of peace, happiness, and universal 
good will among mankind. 

Vesncss or Creation.—[Mr. Kentish, of Peck Slip, New 
York City, makes the following statements, which we copy 
from an Exchange :] 

The author of this work was Frederick Augustus Kentish, 
well known in Europe for his literary and scientific attain- 
ments. He was the eldest son of W. A. Kentish, of the city 
of New York, who is the author of the “ Banking System ”’ 
of this country for depositing-public stock in the hands of 
government, and receiving bills for circulation, which fur- 
nishes a large, safe, commercial currency out of nothing. 
His pamphlets and communications to Gen. Jackson went 
through Mr. Van Buren, in 1832, whilst Ambassador in London, 
which that gentleman’s letters will prove, and which sys- 
tem has conferred an unlimited benefit upon the United 
Mates. 

Before the ‘‘ Vestiges’’ were printed, the author proposed 
sending the manuscript, and that of two other works equal- 
ly talented and extraordinary, out to his father in this coun- 
try ; but it was ultimately agreed that Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh, should publish the whole three. 

He wrote to say that he had offered them the three manu- 
scripts for £1000 each, but that they would consent to give 
him only £700 ; one shilling of which they never paid him, 
or his family would have known it, although the above work 
alone has been the source of immefise wealth tothem. Thou- 
sands of individuals, from different parts of the world, have 
applied to them for information as to who the author of the 
“ Vestiges ’’ was, but they would never communicate it to 
any one. He died suddenly in Liverpool, and they will 
answer no letters from his family on the subject. 

The Edinburgh Review remarked, “ that it was singular, 
the author having commented on almost the whole machi- 
nery of creation, should have passed comets over in silence, 
and that he was evidently a phrenologist.”” Amongst his 
papers, forwarded out after his decease, are his manuscript 
chapters on comets, by some accident omitted to be sent to 
the publishers, and a treatise on phrenology, which Fowlers 
and Wells have perused. This is a very funny world. 

New York AnD Bostoy.—To such of our readers as have 
occasion to travel between New York and Boston, we com- 
mend the Newport and Fall River route, as the pleasantest 
and best between the two cities. They will find in the su- 
perior steamers, Bay State and Empire State, unexception- 





of the Fall River Railway, in Boston, at 6.30 P.M. Tisdale 
and Borden, 70 and 71 West street, New York, are Agents 
of the Company. 


OBITUARY. 


Tue Missouri papers announce the death of Dr. Wm. 
Beaumont, the distinguished experimenter upon the 
digestive functions. A severe fall, as long ago as 
the early part of February, producing very serious 
contusions upon the back of his head, is supposed to 
have been the cause of the illness which, after four or 
five weeks’ confinement, resulted in his death, early on 
the morning of the 25th of April last, at St. Louis, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

He was a native of Leb ,in © ticut, where 
he was born in 1786. In September, 1812, after pur- 
suing his medical studies for two years in the town of 
St. Albans, Vermont, he entered the regular army, 
being appointed to the 6th Infantry as Assistant Sur- 
geon. He remained in the army until 1837, serving 
with distinction during the war of 1812, on the north- 
ern frontier, and being present at the taking of Fort 
George, by General (then Colonel) Scott, in the spring 
of 1813. In 1825, being stationed at Michilimackinac, 
he became acquainted with the Canadian, St. Martin, 
who gave him the opportunity for the physiological 
researches so honorably connected with his name, and 
of which so full and interesting an t is given in 
Dr. Combe’s work on The Physiology of Digestion.* 
About 1830, he went to St. Louis, being appointed Sur- 
geon first at Jefferson Barracks and afterwards at the 
Arsenal,and taking up his residence in St. Louis about 
1835. Two or three years later he resigned from the 
army, since when he was, up to the time of his late 
illness, engaged in the extensive and successful prac- 
tice of his profession at St. Louis. 

It is, we believe, to his experiments with St. Martin, 
that Dr. Beaumont owes his fame, which is as extensive 
as that of any American physician. A gun-shot wound 
in St. Martin’s side, healed without closing up, left 
the stomach exposed to observation, and Dr. Beau- 
mont took advantage of this extraordinary opportunity 
to experiment with great care during a period of sev- 
eral years upon the processesof digestion. The result 
of his observations, published in 1833, and repub- 
lished in 1847, shed a new light upon this most inter- 
esting and important subject, and the work and its au- 
thor received the highest encomiums from the first 
medical authorities at home and abroad. The work 
has been republished in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, and is recognized as standard authority— 
indeed, the only authority based on observation, as 
distinct from speculation, in that branch of science.t 
It was long the earnest wish of Dr. B. to renew these 
experiments, and the St. Louis Intelligencer says that 
he was endeavoring, within a few months past, to re- 
engage St. Martin (who is still living in good health, 
in Canada) for that purpose. But by some means his 
hopes were frustrated. 

Mr. Beaumont was married in early life, we believe, 
in Plattsburg, N.Y. His widow and two ciildren, 
a son and daughter, survive him. 








A Lacrvre For Rich Men.—Col. Cummings, of the Evening 
Bulletin, reads the following brief discourse touching the in- 
debtedness of rich men : 

“T can pay my way, and am obliged to nobody,” is a 
frequent expression of the selfish rich man. We fancy we 











* Tus Paystotocy or Diexstion considered with relation to the prin- 
ciples of Dietetics. Tenth Edition, with Illustrations. By Andrew Combe, 
M.D.: New York, Published by Fowiersanp Waits, Price, pre-paid 
by mail, 30 cents. e 

+ Tux Puystorocy or Diexstion, with Experiments on the Gastric 
Juice. By William Beaumont, M.D., second edition, corrected. For sale 
by Fowiens axpj Waits, New York. Price, pre-paid by mail, 87 cts, 
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can see him, while he utters it ; with his purse-proud, de- 
fiant look, buttoning up his pocket, as if he thought you a 
thief. 

You can pay your own way, can you? 
to nobody ? 
you say. 


You are obliged 
Good sir, we don’t believe you know what 
That you can pay your pecuniary debts, we have 
no doubt, but those, it seems to us, are the least part of 
your obligations. You owe duties to society as a man, a 
citizen, and a millionaire, of which, perhaps, you have 
never thought ; certainly not as debts to be paid in your 
own person, and by an expenditure of your own time, and 
thought, and money. My dear sir, consider this well. Do 
not live and die in the false belief that because you owe 
this debt to society in the abstract, heaven will never re- 
quire its payment at your hands. Do not imagine either, 
that you can delegate its liquidation to others. No well- 
salaried minister—no sleek visitor of the poor, can become 
your middle-man in this matter, doing your work for you. 
Monopolize your time in mere money-making, and suffer 
your heart to grow hard, as all hearts will, that never come 
into contact with human misery. 

“Tecan pay my way,” you say, “‘ Iam obliged to nobody.” 
Perhaps, as you utter these words, you look rebukingly at 
some poor debtor, who has failed to meet his engagements. 
Beware, O rich man! “judge not, lest ye be judged.” 
You know not what defects in early training, what cruel 
disasters of fortune, what treachery on the part of others 
may have led to his bankruptcy. With all his errors, and 
even faults, for probably he has not been entirely free from 
either, he may yet be a better man, taken all in all, than 
you with your bank stock, your mortgages, your ships, and 
your real estate. He may not neglect his children, as you, 
absorbed in your speculations, probably do, leaving their 
moral training to others instead of superintending it your- 
self. He may be a truer husband, not acting as you per- 
haps do, as if a wife was either a slave or a plaything, and 
nota companion. He may be a kinder friend, a more con- 
Scientious citizen, a man better imbued with the thousand 
sympathies of humanity. Believe us, there are more crimes 
than being in debt, though where debt comes from impru- 
dence or reckless spirit of speculation, it is, heaven knows, 
bad enough. 

“IT can pay my way,” you say, “I am obliged to nobody.”’ 
You are obliged, on the contrary, to every fellow-creature 
with whom you are thrown into contact, either in social 
life or in business. Without their courtesy, their attention, 
their kindness, their society, you would be the most misera- 
ble creature alive. Every hour you live you-are indebted 
to some fellow-being for some attention or other, and it is 
only because they are so freely and commonly given like 
the air of heaven, that you do not realize their value! The 
time will come, if it has not come already, when some 
great family affiicticn shall teach you that, with all your 
riches, you are but a frail, helpless human creature ; and in 
that hour of grief and heart-wrung agony, you will recog 
nize at last, even if but for a moment, the precious boon of 
common sympathy ; you will feel how much you owe, after 
all, to your fellows 
' 


Thank heaven There 


who acknowledge 


all rich men are not like you 
have been many, in every generation 
that they owe other debts than pecuniary ones, and who 
strive faithfully to liquidate them. Their number is increas 
When the 
day arrives, as we believe most firmly it will, when all 


ing, moreover, with each successive generation. 


rich men shall recognize the obligation they owe to society, 
the millennium, in one sense at least, will have 
Then may the rich man truly say, “I can pay my way ; I 
am obliged to nobody.’’ 


come. 


Tus Sciayce or GorxG To Bep.—The earth is a magnet, with 
magnetic currents constantly playing around it. The human 
body is also a magnet, and when the body is placed in cer- 
tain relations to the earth, these currents harmonize—when 
in any other position they conflict. When one position is to 
be maintained for some time, a position should be chosen 
in which the magnetic currents of the earth and the body 
will not conflict. This position, as indicated by theory, and 
known by experiment, is to lie with the head towards the 
north pole. Persons who sleep with their heads in the oppo- 
site direction, or lying cross-wise, are liable to fall into vari- 
ous nervous disorders. When they go back to the right 
position, these disorders, if not too deeply impressed upon 
the constitution, soon a Sensitive persons are always 
more refreshed by sleep when their heads point due north. 
Architects, in planning houses, shoulc bear this principle in 
mind. 











‘* We find the above in an exchange paper, and copy it for 
such consideration as our readers may think it deserving, 
and to say that some of the same ideas had passed through 
our minds, but without sufficient definiteness and strength 
of impression to have ever gained expression, that we re- 
member. That the feelings, and perhaps we may add the 
health also, are very much affected by the position in which 
the body lies with respect to the direction of the morning light 
as it enters the sleeping apartment and falls upon the body, 
and particularly if the person remain in sleep till the sun is 
much risen, and his rays be not fully excluded from the 
room, We are quite satisfied both by observation and expe- 
rience. For instance, we believe that a person lying with 
his head to the east so that the sun-light pass directly through 
the window over the head, will feel unpleasant effects from it 
for hours after being awakened. If you carefully observe a 
person sleeping in the position described, you will notice the 
eyes continually rolling upward in the head, as if attracted 
by the light. This effort of the eye is painful, and not un- 
frequently produces a nervous headache. 

The “science of going to bed”’ is one not altogether un- 
derstood as it should be. A new theory might be got up that 
would be of use to the public. Perhaps some experienced 
‘sleeper ”’ will take the hint and make his fortune before 
drawing his night-cap.’’—Oswego Times. 

A WRITER in Putnam's Monthly for March, says we Ameri- 
cans are the best looking people on earth, and then by way 
of atoning for his wholesale flattery, the sly rogue scolds 
our women in the wise following. He ought to be talked to : 

Our women are too stiff in their walk and attitude. In 
walking an American woman only bends her knees, and 
hardly that; she should yield a little in the upper joints. 
Her gait gives a movement to her body, like the squirming 
motion of a wounded insect, with a naturalist’s pin through 
its midriff. American women hold their their arms badiy in 
walking ; they almost universally bring them forward, 
crossing their hands in front ; they have, in consequence, 
the look of a trussed fowl, and have about as much freedom 
If the arms were allowed to fall freely by the 
side, our women would move more gracefully, walk better, 
The prevailing mode of carrying the arms 
hoops the shoulders, contracts the breast, prevents all prop- 
er development of the bust, ruins health, and what our 
ladies will be more likely to attend to, destroys beauty of 
form and all grace of movement. 


of motion. 


and look better. 


HOW CAN I BECOME A PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGIST ? 


Tas question comes to us from all parts of the country. 
Every day the practical utility of this subject becomes more 
and more apparent, and letters are pouring in upon us in 
quiring how such a knowledge of Phrenology as will enable 
one to teach it to others, and to practise it in describing 
character, may be obtained 

This can be done just as you would gain a knowledge of 
any other science, namely, by study, investigation, and 
practice. Books and teachers are only aids, yet they are 


important aids: personal investigation, observation and 
Much has 


been learned and written on the subject, and most of this 


practice are indispensable to eminent success. 


can be obtained by study, yet it must be experimentally ex- 
ercised to gain a practical knowledge. 

But how shal! this study be commenced, and what aids 
are most beneficial? Fi 






t, You need the Self-Instructor in 
Phrenology and Physiology, and a Phrenological Bust, show- 
ing the location of all the organs of the Brain fully developed; 
then Phrenology Iustrated and Applied ; Lectures on Men- 
tal Science and Education Complete. When these are 
thoroughly understood, and the ability to apply the science 
in comparing and studying characters by Phreno!logical de- 
velopments has been acquired by practice, then other works 
should be studied, as Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology ; De- 
fence of Phrenology &c 

In addition to the above, should be studied Physiology, 
Chemistry, and everything connected with man as a physi- 
cal, mental, and moral being. The more knowledge, then, 
one obtains on this subject, the better will be his success in 
the science of Phrenology. He who would succeed in this 
profession needs to be thorough. The Phrenological field is 
a large and fertile one ; and there is a demand for men of 
talent and science to lecture and teach. Men who will 
honor the profession will find it a profitable, interesting, and 


useful calling. 
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A New Proposat ror Civuns.—In many sparsely 
settled towns it is hardly possible for our friends and 
co-workers to obtain fifiy or a hundred subscribers to 
either of our Journats. Whereas, if they were per- 
mitted to obtain sucscribers for aLL THREE JoURNALS, 
at club prices, it would lessen their labor, and at the 
same time, enable them to obtain a club of 50 or 100 
within the limits of a country post-office. We have, 
therefore, luded to make the following liberal 
offer :— 

For Two Dottars—A copy of Tae Water-Cure 
JouvrnaL, Tue PurenovoeicaL Jovrnat, and Tue 
SrupEnt, will be sent one year. 

For Five Dottars—Two copies of each will be 
sent. 

For Erent Dotuars—Three copies of each ; and 

For Ten Do_Lars—six copies of each, or twenty 
copies of either one. . 

For Twenty Dotiars—Forty copies will be sent, 
and the worth of two dollars in books. 

For Turrty DoLLars—Sixty copies, and three dol- 
larsia books. 

For Forty Dottars—Eighty copies of Journals, 
and four dollars in books.! 

For Firry Dottars—One hundred copies of Jour- 
nals, an fived dollars in books; and any additional 
number at the same rates. 

The books may be selected from the extensive cata- 
logue published at the office of this Journal, and sent 
by mail or express, as desired. 

We know many wil! avail themselves of these liberal 
terms, and place a copy of one, or each of these Jour- 
nals, into the hands of every family in their vicinity. 
A little time, and a few kind and truthful words, will 
generally suffice to convince a neighbor of the utility 
of these publications, and of the economy which their 
introduction would secure. On these points present 
readers may speak quite as earnestly and zealously as 
ourselves ; and we cheerfully leave the work, or the 
pleasure of extending their circulation, in their hands. 








Fastern (Va.) Lenatic Asyitum.—We have received from 
John M. Galt, M.D., Superintendent and Physician of this 
Institution, his Report for 1852 





It is an interesting and 
able document, and shows that the Asylum is well conduct- 
ed and prosperous. The questions of restraint and seclu- 
sion are discussed at considerable length. In regard to the 


former, Dr. Galt says 


“The question of restraint has been considered an impor- 
tant one in institutions for the insane. I have given the 
most particular attention to the points involved in this sub 
ject, and have ever regarded it as a matter of great mo 
ment. Respecting al! measures falling within the province 
of a physician, | always seek to be entirely catholic in the 
views and doctrines by which Lam actuated. I would hesi 
tate in rejecting, in every contingency, any remediate means 
at all likely to do good ; and hence, as to restraint, | would 
never pledge myself to the idea of its absolute disuse in 
every case whatsoever. But I must confess that I would 
prefer dispensing with it, except on most rare occasions. I 
would prefer such custodial and architectural arrangements 
as were adequate to its relinquishment, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances.”’ 














On the question of seclusion he has the following among 
other judicious remarks : 


“We cannot but deem it as an object of paramount im 
portance to diminish seclusion as far as is possible. Shut 
up a patient in his room, and you remove him almost entire 
ly from every moral influence of value, trom occupation, 
from amusements, from exercise, so necessary alike to the 
mental! and to the bodily health ; you leave him to be con 
firmed in all bad habits that he may have acquired ; you 
leave bim to be still more firmly convinced of every delu 
sion and false impression which beset his ailing mind, for he 
has naught to decrease his baneful absorption in these brood 
ing thoughts and haunting visions ; and his spirit remains 
shrouded in the ‘ blackness of darkness,’ with no ray of 
light to penetrate the depth of its gloom.” 








Sreeer Smoxinc.—We are pleased to see the following pre- 
sentation of street smoking, as a nuisance, by the Grand 
Jury inquiring for the April term of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions.—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 

“Jt is not the wish or intention of the members of the 
Grand Inquest to ‘travel out of the record’ for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the reasonable, harmless and inno- 
cuous pleasures or habits of any portion of their fellow-citi- 
zens, but they would respectfully submit it to the proper 
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authorities of this vast and populous municipality, whether 
the good and sufficient reasons which have banished 
““ smoking from the market-houses and public squares of the 
city,’’ do not apply with equal force to the thronged public 
promenades and thoroughtares. The Jury feel con dent, 
that were the sense of the entire community taken on this 
subject, there would be an overwhelming majority in the 
aflirmative.”’ 


And we incline to a like opinion with the Grand Jury. 
The public promenades are for the use of all good citizens, 
and whatever practices interfere with the comfort of any 
portion thereof, ought, as a matter of right, to be abandon- 
ed. Now, to the large majority of persons, women in par- 
ucular, tobacco smoke is particularly offensive, whether 
from the rank cigar of a loafer or negro, the pipe of an 
Irishman, or the Principe of a dandy ; and the rights of such 
are interfered with when subject, on the public thorough- 
fares, to such annoyances. We do not think that any man, 
aiter reflecting on this subject, will, if he possesses true 
gentlemanly feelings, indulge in the habit of smoking in a 
crowded street, where every puff of his cigar sends nause- 
ating fumes into somebody's face; and those who don’t 
care how much they annoy others, so that a little self-indul- 
gence can be obtained, need to be taught respect for the 
neighbor by pains and penalties. No other argument is 
valid with this class of persons. 

As to interfering with individual rights, the argument is 
all on the other side. The street smoker is the one who in- 
terferes with others’ rights and comfort, and a law forbid- 
ding the practice would stand between him and the good 


citizens whom he would annoy if he could. 








General Watices. 








Tas Warer-Cvre Jovexat.—A New Volume.—Now is the 
time to subscribe.—Published monthly, in a beautiful quar- 
to. Illustrated with engravings, exhibiting the structure, 
anatomy and physiology of the human body, with familiar 
instructions to learners. It is emphatically a Journal of 
Health, designed to be a complete Family Guide in all cases 
and in all diseases 

Terms—Only One Dollar a Year, in advance. 
post-paid, Fowiers anp Wes, Clinton Hall, 


Address, 





No. 131 Nassau 
street, New York. 


“The Water-Cure Journal! holds a high rank in the science 
of health: always ready, straight-forward, and plain spoken, 
it upho'ds the laws of our physical nature, without any pre 
tensions to the technicalities of science, but in a form as at 
tractive and reireshing as the sparkling element of which 
it treats.’’—New York Tribune. 





Tae ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—De 
voted to Phrenology, Physiology, Mechanism, Education, 
Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, and General! Intelligence, 
profusely illustrated with Engravings. Every family, and 
especially all young men and women, should have a copy. 
All letters should 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-st., New-York. 
Young men about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right, and understand their course, 
will find this Jovrnat a friend and monitor, to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
80 that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed. —PUBLISHERS. 


Published monthly at One Dollar a year. 
be post-paid, and directed to 





8. F.—Capt. John Ericsson’s address, we believe, is New 
York City. 


Au Lerrers addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the wairer, the Post Orricr, County and Strats. 


Mowry on all specie-paying Banks may be remitted in 
payment for the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. 


Fow ers anp WELIS, PERENOLOGISTS AND PrBusners, Clin- 

ton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, New York. 
OFFICE OF 

Tus American ILLUSTRATED PuRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, 

Tue Warer-Cure Journal, and Herawp or Rerorms. 

Tue Stepext ; A Famriy MISCELLANY, anv Scnoot ReEapER, 

Anp Tux UsiversaL PuonoGRaPHer, and Rerorrer. 

Each published monthly, at Ove Dottak a Year, in 
advance. Phrenological Examinations, by Mr. Fow.er, at 
all hours, when desired. All works on Phrenology, Physio 
logy, Phonography, and Hydropathy, for sale. AGznts 
WANTED. 











ARTHUR SPRING.—We have received from our correspon- 
dent, J. P. G., a Phrenological description of Arthur Spring, 
made from actual examination of the prisoner in his cell. 
It came to hand too late for this number, but we shall give 
it with pleasure in our next. 

Set¥-ImpRovEMENT ; or, Education in the School, the Shop, 
the Field, and the Family. 

A New Volume of Taz Srvpent—aAn illustrated monthly 
Journal, devoted to the physical, moral and intellectual im- 
provement of youth. It occupies a broader field than any 
other Magazine now published. It embraces the Natural 
Sciences, including Physiology, Geology, Chemistry, Astrono- 
my, Biography, Natural History, Travels, Music, Literature, 
and Current Events ; including a very interesting Museum 
department. This beautiful serial will prove instructive and 
attractive to readers of every age, class, occupation and 
pursuit. 

Terms.—Tae Stupent is published on the first of each 
month, in the royal octavo form, containing 32 pages, on 
plain type, and fair white paper, at One Dollar a year. 

Published by FowLers anp W118, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau 
street, New York. 

A new volume commenced with the May Number. Now 
is the time to subscribe. 





Book Patices. 


History or THe State or New York. By John Romeyn 
Brodhead. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1853. 
A comprehensive, elaborate, and impartial history of our 
Mr. Brodhead has fully sup- 





State has long been needed. 
plied this want, as far as the first period of our history is 
concerned, leaving us nothing to desire. This volume will 
at once take its place as a standard and classic work. In 
the richness and variety of its materials, in the industry and 
skill with which they have been woven together, and in the 
liberal and truth-loving spirit which pervades the whole, 
this book can hardly be surpassed. Its style is admirable, 
and one reads it, veritable history as it is, with all the inter- 
est with which he would peruse a romance. 

The volume before us embraces the period opening with 
the first discovery of this region by the Dutch in 1609, and 
closing with the seizure of the colony by the English in 
1664. ‘In this period,’’ says the author, in his Preface, 
‘‘many of the political, religious, and social elements of 
New York had their origin. It offers varied themes which 
invite attention ; the savage grandeur of nature ; the early 
adventure of discovery and settlement ; the struggle with 
barbarism, and the subjugation of a rude soil ; the contrast 
and blending of European and American life ; the transfer 
of old institutions ; the intermingling of races ; the progress 
of commerce ; the establishment of churches and schools ; 
the triumph of freedom of conscience over bigotry ; the de- 
velopment of principles of self-government, and the action 
of encroachment and conquest from without.”’ All these 
themes are discussed, and well discussed, in this work. We 
cannot too highly commend it, and should be glad, would 
time and space allow, to devote several columns to an elab- 
orate notice. 


An Lyrropvcrory Grammar for Beginners. By A Common 
Scnoon Teacner. Portland : William Hyde and Son. 1853. 
This is an unpretending but very useful little work. It is 

intended, as its title indicates, to introduce the young pupil 
to the study of our noble mother tongue, and is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Most, if not all, the grammars now 
in use are too difficult for the younger classes in our schools, 
and need just such an introduction as is here presented, in 
which the elements of the science are adapted to the com- 
prehension of the juvemle mind. We wish the fair author 
the success in her vocation which she seems 80 richly to 
merit. 


Map OF ALL THE RarLroaps iy Tue Untrep States. Drawn and 
Engraved under the direction of the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Railroad Journal. 

We are indebted to Mr. H. V. Poore, Editor of the Ameri- 
can Railroad Journal, for a copy of his truly beautiful and 
valuable map. It is on a large scale—nearly four feet 
square, is clearly and handsomely printed, and what is still 
more important, can be relied upon for its correctness and 
accuracy. It supplies a want long felt by the travelling and 
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d 
business public, and will no doubt meet with a ready an 


extensive sale. It gives all the railroads in operation and 

in progress, together with some which are only projected. 

It should be in every counting-room and office in the coun- 

try. 

MANUEL Perera ; or, the Sovereign Rule of South Carolina, 
with Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. By 
F. C. Apams. Washington, D. C.: Buell and Blanchard. 
1853. 

The principal aim of this work, which professes to be an 
authentic narrative, seems to be to illustrate the workings 
of that law of South Carolina, under which free colored sea- 
men entering any of her ports are subject to imprisonment 
while their ship remains. The hero of the tale or narrative 
is Manuel Pereira, a Portuguese mulatto, sailing in the Bri- 
tish brig Janson. The brig was from Jamaica, and was 
bound to Glasgow, but ed a storm and was com- 
pelled to put into the port of Charleston for repairs. There 
Pereira was imprisoned under the law to which we have 
alluded. We have read the book with considerable interest, 
but the questions which it raises do not come within our 
province to discuss. 








Notes AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
from Early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 
1632, in the possession of J. Payne Coliier, Esq., F. S. A. 
Redfield : New York. 1853. 

About four years ago Mr. J. Payne Collier bought in a 
London book shop a copy of the second folio edition of the 
“Works of Shakespeare, printed in 1632.” It was not till 
some time later that he discovered the true value of the vol- 
ume. 

Having occasion to refer to this copy, he noticed for the 
first time that the name of “‘ Thomas Perkins ”’ was inscribed 
on the cover. There had been an actor by the name of Per- 
kins, whose Christian name, on investigation, turned out to 
be Richard ; but in looking further, he discovered, to his sur- 
prise, ‘‘that there was hardly a page which did not present, 
in a handwriting of the time, some emendations in the 
pointing, or in the text—while on most of them they were 
frequent, and on many numerous.’’ 

This is one of the most singular and interesting discoveries 
of the day. The result of it has been the production of the 
volume before us. Of the authenticity and value of these 
corrections and emendations there can be no doubt. They 
authenticate themselves. Their truth is self-evident, in a 
majority of cases. 

We give two or three examples : 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act II., Scene I., the 
Fairy, soon after meeting Puck, says, speaking of Titiana : 


“The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors ; 

In those freckles live their savors.’’ 


There seems several objections to this passage as it has 
stood in all editions. First, cowslips are never “ tall,’’ and 
next, the crimson spots are not in their ‘‘ coats,’’ or on the 

etals, but at the bottom of the calix, as Shakespeare has 
himself told us in ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ Act II., Scene Il. 

‘* Like the crimson drops 

I’ th’ bottom of a cowslip.”’ 
The alteration authorized in manuscript, in the folio, 1682, 
is, therefore, as follows : 

“ The cowslips all her pensioners be ; 

In their gold cups spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favors ; 

In those freckles live their savors.”’ 
Rubies would be singular decorations for a ‘coat,’ but 
were common ornaments to golden chalices. 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor, Act IV., Scene III. 

“T will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm- 
house a-feasting, and thou shalt woo her—Cried game, said 
I well.”’ ’ 


Which is rather incomprehensible ; it reads in the cor- 
rected copy : 
Curds and Cream, said I well.”’ 

In the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV., Scene II. 
Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
Which, since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 

In the alteration, a line is supplied ; 
Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear, 
Which, since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 

The volume contains all the emendations considered im- 
portant, and will be a valuable acquisition to every lover of 
the Bard of Avon. It is published in Redfield’s usual excel- 
lent style. 
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“GUborrtisements. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Laanyens: Showing the exact lo- 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor, It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
by express, or as freight, (not by 
mail,) to any part of the world. 
Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 





“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on = — exact location of each of the 
Phrenological o Pp fully p> 
with all the divisic = ona classifientions. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole 
science of Phrenology, so far as the location of the or- 
gans is concerned.”"—New York Daily Sun. 








Se .r-IMPROVEMENT ; or, EDUCATION 
~~ 6mm Famry, Tae Fretp, tam Schoot, a¥> THE 
Suop. 

THE STUDENT commences a new volume (the sev- 
enth), with the May number. 

This work embraces « broader field than any other 
magazine before the public, as it is so arranged as to 
adapt it to every person large enough to read, and not 
too old to learn, Ite object is Pavarcat, Moma, anp 
Inte tiecru aL Improvement ; and to accomplish this, it 
aims to develop body and mind, by mingling wholesome 
amusement with pleasing instruction, thus awakening s 
taste for such reading as will be practically useful in 
life, and prepare the young to become true men and true 
women, 

Irs PLAN ts ontormaL: having a department for the 
older members of the family, one for the routn, and 
another for cat.prey, and another for PARENTS AND 
Teacusns. It contains history, biography, travels, 
science, &c., with numerous illustrations. In short, it is 
«@ Historian, an Orator, a Botanist, a Chemist, a Geolo- 
gist, an Astronomer, a Philesopher, a Physiologist, a 
Poet, a Teacher, a Story-Teller, and is just the work for 
Girls and Boys, young Men and young Women, Pa- 
rents and Teachers. 

Its Museum is a department for the curious, and is 
filled with « little of everything amusing, beautiful, 
puzzling, laughable, and instructive. 

Its rorULaRrty aND cHARacTER may be inferred 
from what these who have long known it testify in re- 
gard to it 

“There is no publication we know of for fire-side 
reading for old and young, and also for varied and in 
structive reading in sche that can compare with The 
Student. Teachers of se will find in it many nowTs 
to their advantage and profit, and a dollar by them 
could not be hetter laid out than by subscribing for this 
moathly.— Vermont Statesman 

“ We have already expressed our opinion of the value 
of this monthly. Having been received in the family 
of one of us from the beginning, we can vouch for the 
interest a wakened by its porenet among the young ‘ folks 

Portland 

» fent devotes himself to his 
work with unwearied juity and research, and brings 
together in it an extent and variety of useful and enter- 
taining matter, which makes it one of the very best 
veriodicals for family reading.”—The Independent, 

tew York 

“The Student is admirably adapted to the class of 
youthful readers for whom [{t is intended. It would 
bring a rich blessing, if found in every family and school 
in the Union.” —Family Journal, Troy, N. 

* It has always been a pleasure to us to commend this 
magazine, because in domg so we felt a conviction that 
we were doing good.’’—Pittavurgh Christian Advocate, 
Pittaburgh, Pa. 

THE STUDENT is Edited by N. A. Catutne, and 
published monthly, containing 32 large octavo pages, on 
the following terms, in advance 
Five copies, @4. 

Please address all letters, rost-rarp, to 
Fowters ann Watts, 
New Yore. 


Single copy, one year, $1; 


: 131 Nassac-st., 
N. B.—Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergy- 
men, are respectfully requested to act as agents for this 


work. 





Our m2 Booxs tn Boston.—New England 
patrons who wish for our various publications, may al 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston estab! ishment, ... 4 Washington — Besides 
our own publications, w —e sapply of all works on 
Physiology, honagreny: Phrepology, and on the natu- 

onerally, including all Progressive and Re- 
ke 


. Examinations with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may > be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church. tf. 


EmPLoYMent, PL BASANT AND PRorrra- 
Tasis.—Young men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe we We em 

nt for their time and money, (say $26, 850 or $100). 
‘or particulars, address, post-paid, Fowters axp 
Weta, Clinton Hall, 181 Nassaa Street, New York. 


ees Os ms 
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Tae AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
wat.—Vol. XVII., for 1853, devoted to Science, Litera- 
ture and General Intelligence. Published by Fowisrs 

anp Wetts, No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. 

Purenovoey, the science of MixD, includes in ite wide 
domain a knowledge of all the faculties, assions 
powers of the aumayn sour; all the bodily organism 
over which the soul presides, with ite structures and 
functions; and all the realm of nature to which man is 
related, and with whieh he should live in harmony. It 
incindee a knowledge of man, and his relations to God 

and the universe, It is thus a central and comprehen- 
sive science, beginning with the ConsTITUTION OF MAN, 
and ending with all his possible relations, srrartuat 
and MATERIAL. in is thus that seLv-xNowLepes is the 
basis of all kno . 

Tas Tenasesetin at. Jounwat, therefore, has a 
sphere that is universal. Al! philosophy, all science, all 
art, all the details of practical life, are legitimate sub- 
jects of diseussion in ite columns. The — a 
twenty vears has not been lost to us; 
gress of this wonderful age, have we id! Fat Cel behind. 

Tue Jovnnxat will endeavor to still be a little in ad- 
vance of the age, and of its own former é' 

Preevotoey, the science which unfolds to man the 
laws of his own "Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Being, 
will still command our first attention ; all other su 
being, in fact, but Hib and i 
principles of this science. We shall Mieomate the va- 
rieties of cerebral development by spirited and td truth 
ful mvenavines of striking specimens of Human Na- 
ture, in its highest and lowest, ite harmonious and dis- 
cordant, its symmetrical and 





and yslology, 20 every 
~ ee he woald be most like! 
Tee the Farmer, the fessional Man, 
the Students the the Teachers and the Parent, will find each 
pom oy of Journal an instructive and valuable com- 


Perhe Phrenological Journal is published on the first of 
each month, at Owe Dottarm a vean. Now Je the time 
to subscribe. Address all letters, it-paid, 

OWLE AND WEL LS. 
Clinton Hall, 131 othe New York 

This Journal is doing more to benefit mankind than 

a the gold.diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
#1 per) year, and is worth ten times that in any family. 
leveland Commercial. 


in what 


you wish to acquire that most important — og 
to be learned, in this world? Then know thyself. C) 
do this, send ‘Yor the Phrenologieal Journal, and read it. 
No other work now published can be so useful to ite 
readers, and especially the young men and young women. 
—[New Era. 

A journal containing such a masa of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest eo epee and interest of man, 
written in the clear and lively style of its practiced Edi 
tors, and afforded at the “ridiculous low price ” of One 
Dollar « Year, must succeed in rnnning up its present 
large circulation toa mach higher figure.—{New York 
Tribune. 

{3 Clubs may be made up, and single subscriptions 
sent in to the publishers at once for the New Volume. 
Acunts Waytep, 

Practical Poreno.Locy.—For Profes- 
sional Examinations, call day or evening at 131 Nassan- 
at., Clinton Hall, New York, The Museum is always 
open, and free to visitors, 








Buett & BLancHarD, WaSHINGTON, 
D. C., have now ready for delivery, Mawuaet Praerna ; 
or, The Soverengn Rale of South Carolina, With Views 
of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. Written in 
Charleston, S.C. Sy F.C. Adams. 

The above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, emall pica. Price, in paper, 50 cents; 
muslin 75 cents. The usual discount to the Trade. Or 
ders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre-paid, any dis- 
tance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 

The above work ie a delineation of the scenes and in 
cidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, of 
Manuel Pereira, stewart of the British brig Janson, in 
the jail of Charleston, 8. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17 : 

“The above is the title of a work now in press, found- 
ed upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, by 
which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored sea 
men, of all nations, and even those cast upon their shores 
a distress. We have perused the book in advance of 

publication, and find that it gives a life-like picture 
ereira, the vessel in which he sailed, the storms 
she encountered, and her wrecked condition when 
brought into the port of Charleston, 8: C.; together 
with the imprisonment of Pereira, several seamen be 
longing to the New England States, and two French 
seamen ; the prison regimen, character of the Charleston 
police, and the mendacity of certain officials, who make 
the law a medium of peculation. The work is replete 
with incidents of Southern life and character, pointing 
Southerners to the things that cal! for correction at their 
own hands, wit a force that cannot be mistaken, The 
work is written by one who has taken a prominent part 
in the affairs of the South, and cannot fail to interest 
alike the general reader, the commercial man, and phi- 
lanthropiat. 

Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 
and sending a copy containing it to Bouts. & Buascn- 
anp, Washington, D. C., will have a copy of = work 
sent it, postage paid. , 





Tue Workine Farmer ; A Monthly 
Periodical—Devoted to Acricutturs. Embracing 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Kitchen Gardening, manage- 
ment of Hot-Houses, Green Houses, &c, Edited by 
Prof. J. J. Mares, 

Price $1 per annum, payable in advance. This Jour- 
nal has just completed ite fourth year. 

The first four volumes may be had of the Publisher. 
Address, post paid, by mail, Frsox, McCrgapy, 143 
Fulton Street, Y. 


Hupson River RarLroap.—Sprine Ar- 
ww Yorxk To anp FRoM ALBANY AND 
‘ROY. 
On and after Wepwzspa¥, March 30, the Trains will 
run as follows: 
GOING NORTH. 
New York mene the Office, corner Chambers 
» at 


Pe rani, dey ny weeds Seapsie, Rb 
‘ee ee ine 
re, from 31 Ist street. 
“ "A. M. Mail Train y Albany and Troy, ladon at 
Mail Stations. 


10 30 A. M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at, all Sta- 


1 P, M. Way Train for Albany and T at 
Sing Sing, 4 Peekskill, Cold fpr. Pencil, 
New Hambui hkeepsic, Rhinebeck, Steel, 
— Hadson, Coxsackie, and Stuyvesant, 

with the Express Train leaving Albany at ° 30 


oP. town, 
iP. M. To Peed boopela, © 


5 P.M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, 
at Peekskill, Cold Spri 
Stations North, on 5 
530 P. M. To Pockskifi. stopping at all Way Sta- 
tions 


6 P.M. Emigrant and Freight Train for Albany and 
Troy, stopping at all Way Stations. 

8 Yh. fo Tarrytown, stopping at all Way Stations. 

630A. M, Leave Poughk keepsie for Albany. Way 
— and Passenger Train, stopping at all Way Sta- 


GOING SOUTH. 
y En ine Station at 530 A. M., and Albany 
ay Mai! and Freight Train for New 
York stopp iz z at all Stations. 

Lea y ae Station at 7 30 A. M., and Albany 
at? 45 A. M.—Express Train for New York, stopping 
only at Hodson, Tivoli, Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, ish- 
kill, Cold Spring, and Peekskill. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 10 30 A. M., and Al- 
bey at 10 45 A. ay ae stopping at Castleton, 

jac, Stuyvesant, Coxsac Hudson, Onlcbill, 


ing at all Way Stations. 
ping at all Way Sta- 

‘ stopping 

, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Pre 


Tue Cuearest PaPer IN THE WoRLD! 
—New York Trisuns —The New-York Daily Tribune 
— completed the twelfth year of its existence on 

instant, signalized its entrance into its teens by 
an a of its borders adding fully one-third to 
ite area, and which will require us henceforth to pa 
more for the white paper on which it is ted than ait 
we receive from its subscribers. And, ample as our in- 
= has been, a ne Cm ay it been cur- 
rently reported,) our expenditures for the next year must 
bo ee than our mbm rs income has ever yes bons. 

We have taken this important step not without reluc- 
tance, but upon the maturest consideration, There are 
thirteen of us concerned in Tat a establishment 


——— — — — eee 


8 proprietors, with one hund more 
os Cary ae on the ail to be subsisted cut 
ite current ame~enl Oeis is enlarge-nent adds some 
$50,000 per cana to our expenses without necessarily 
ine reasing our receipts. Yet we encounter so many 
complaints of ‘amall type,’ ‘too fine print,’ ‘bad for 
the eyes,’ &e., that we have resolved to risk our all on 
the enterprises of making a paper which will satisfy 
many thousands who have hitherto stood aloof, and so 
enlarge our Subscription and Advertising as to secure 
® reward for our exertions in the future equal to that we 
have ae in the past. If we can add one-fourth to 
our reading matter, and present the whole in fair, clear 
type of good size, we believe we may nearly double our 
cireulation ; and this, though of no direct advantage to 
us, secures such an increase of our Advertising as will 
leave us nothing to desire. 

It will be noted that we have increased the width, 
not the number, of our columns. A wide column is more 
agreeable to the eve, and renders advertisements more 
conspicuous than a narrow one. In this we y the 

—_ London journals, which Tur Trisune will hence- 
closely parallel in size and general aspect. True. 
we ge aflord to use such paper on a Daily sold for 
two centa, as they do on theirs which sell for Ta» cents, 
(54.) bat we trust our readers will have no reason to 
—— even on this head. 
eut-Weexty Triscne was enlarged to the 
new size of the Daily, and we urge our Country friends 
who e no dai nail, or think they cannot afford a 
Daily paper, to give an exam nation. We always 
study to condense the largest possible amount of useful 
and interesting matter into our Weekly : yet it is physi- 


and seventy 





Bast Camp, Tivoli, Barrytown, Rhinebeck, 
Hyde Park, Poughkeepsie, New Hamburgh, F ishkill, 
Cold Spring, ay > eet Sing, Tarrytown, Dobbs’ 
Ferry, i — ers, and M. n. 

Leave T: Engine Station at 3 P. M., and Albany at 
S15 P. ‘ fay Train, stopping at all Wa ay Stations, 

Leave Albany at 5 3 , Way Freight and Passen- 
ger Train for Poughkeepsie, ‘stopping at all Way Sta- 
tions. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 6 25 P. M., and Albany 
at 6 30 P. M. —Express Train, stop rns only at Hudson, 
Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, Fr Ishkif and Peekskill. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 10 P. M., and Albany 
at 1015 P sf —Night Mail Train, stopping at all Sta- 
tions on Signal 

Leave Povonxeersts for New York, at 7 A M., 
stopping ll Stations above Peekskill, and at Cragers, 
Sing Sing, Tarrytown, Beene, Dobbs’ Ferry, Has- 
tings, Youkers and Manhattar 

Leave Tarrytown for ow York at 6 A.M. and4é 
P. M., stopping at all Way Static 

eave Peexext.t for New York. at 7A. M. » stopping 
at all Way Stations. 

Leave Tannvrown for New York at 4P. M., stop- 
ping at al! Stations. 

C2 Passengers are requested to procure Tickets be 
Suse entering the Cars. Tickets purchased in the Cars 

1 be five cents extra. 

"ie York, March 30, 1853. 

Eouuno F RENCE, Supecintendent. 


Tae Srowet kver Green Sweer- 
Coun.--A quantity of this new and valuable variety, 
from seed raised by Professor J. J. Mapes, LL. D., for 
anle. Per bushel, $15; ny $5; half peck, #3: quart 
$1; sent by express or mail y part of the country, 
on receipt of the money by ag This is beyond all 
doubt the best and moet prolific kind of Sweet Corn ever 
grown. No Farmer should be without it. With ordi- 
nary care it will repay cost a hundred times over the 
first season, 

Dixections.—A quart of the seed will plant one-tenth 
of an acre, four to five kernels to the hill, 
ground well. Cultivate like common corn. 
my any time before the middle of June ; earlier 

tter. 

{From the Working Farmer.] 

“ We have long been convinced that sweet corn would 
prove superior as green fodder to any other; and the 
only objection urged against ite use has been t! ¢ emaller 
yield per acre compared with other kinds. We are now 
pre ommend the use of Stowel’s ever-green 
corn for the purpose, The stalks are nearly as sweet as 
those —— cane, and DOUBLE THE QUANTITY can be 
owe to the acre, to that resulting from ordinary sweet 


r advantage claimed for this corn by Prof. 
_— <o: the subscriber does not indorse it, is, 
that when desired, it may be kept GREEN aND FRESH 
ALL THE YEAR BOUND, 
Prof. May in the “ Working Farmer,” gives the 
following — for preserving the Stowe! Ever- 
reen Sweet Corn 
“ The —~- should b be gathered when fully ripe, and 
the husk should be tied at the nose (silk end), to prevent 
drying, when the ComN WILL KEEF soFrT, WHITER, AND 
PLUMP FOR MORE THAN 4 YEAR, if in adr cool 
place. At the dinner of the Managers of the Fair of the 
American Institate, last year, we presented them with 
this corn of two successive — growth, boiled, and 
there was no perceptible difference between the two. 
This year we sent to the Fair one stalk containing eight 
full and fair ears, and could have sent many hund 
stalks of six ears each.’ 
Many other eee tee notices might be given. 
All orders prompt lied. Address, post- veld, 
A.rugp E. Bracn, White ina, Westchester Co. 
Y. y; a 





Dr. 8. B. Surrn’s Torrepvo Execrro- 
Maenetic Macutnes.—These Machines differ from all 


other Electro-Magnetic Machines. The inventor has 
made an improvement by which the primary and secon- 
dary a eed a ~~ The cures performed by this 
ome instances, almost incredible. 





8S. H. & G. Burnerr, WHoLesaLr AND 

Retail Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 54 Main 

Street, Peoria, Ill. 
constant! 

and Wells’ works on Water-Cure, 
ology, and the Reforms of the day. 


on hand a complete stock of Fowlers 


nn 





in some 

For proof of t this. I ae to my new work lately issued 
from the press, under the title of “The Medical Appli- 
cation of Electro-Magnetiam.”” Mail edition, 25 cts. 
The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. $12. A dis 
count made to agents. Address, S. B. Surra, 89 Ca- 
nal street. fan. tf. 





cally i that we should print there even one- 
third of our letters from Europe, Asia Minor, Indi 
California, Mexico, Central America, &c., &e. But al 
these are given in our Semi-Weekly. There is not an- 
other paper issued in the world which contains so large 
an amount of mainly original reading for so small a sum ; 
and we trust that, since Postage has been reduced to a 
mere bagatelle, there are thousands of our friends who 
have hitherto taken the Weekly, who will henceforth 
take the Semi-Weekly. We will send a specimen to 
any one who, without subjecting us to expense, shall see 
fit to apply for it. 

Tas Weexty Terecwe will likewise be enlarged to 
the new size of the Duily in September next, at the close 
of its current volume. It will then be the largest Weekly 
afforded to Clubs for $1 per annum in the world, and ite 
white paper will cost us nearly or quite all that we receive 
from ita Club Subscribers. We shall hope to make it 
pay by appropriating a small part of the new space we 
thus create to Advertisements, which, until such en- 
largement, we must continue to keep within the narrow- 
est limita. It is issued every Thursday morning, and con- 
tains most of the matter of the Daily, with more summa- 
Ty accounts of such Events and Procee: lings as cannot be 
pabliched in fall. We mean that no Weekly shall sur- 
pase this in giving a fall, graphic, and faithful aceount of 
what the World is Doing, whereof it is Thinking, and how 
it is Progressing. 

TERMS: 
(PAYMENT DX ALL CASES REQUIRED OF ADVANCE.) 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 

Mai! Subscribers, @5 a year; $1 5° for three months. 
Semr.Weexry Tarmcne Weexry Tareons. 
Single Copy, - $3 00 | Single Copy, a 
Two Copies, - - 5 00| Three Copies, - - 

Ten Copies, - - 20 00/ Fight Copies, - - 
| 20 (to one address), 
POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE, 


Under the new law, postage to regular subscribers— 

To the Weekly Tribune, one year, is - 

The Daily Tribune, one year, oe « 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune, one yea 

tH Postmasters or others taking , We and re 
mitting us the money for a club of twenty will be entitled 
to a copy of The Weekly gratis. 


Subscriptions may be forwarded at any season of the 
year. Address Greeiey anp McE.ratn, 
Publish Tribune New Yor 
£3 Notes of all apecie-paying banks in the United 
States are taken for subscriptions to this paper. Money 
inelosed in a letter to our address, and deposited in any 
Post Office in the United States, may be considered at 
our risk ; but a description of a bills ought in all cases 
to be left with the Postmaste 
tH The Weekly Tribune i ig sent to clergymen at @1 
per annum. —_—_ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
Tue N. Y. Trrecwe.—This valuable paper, which we 
are happy in HAVING 48 AN EXCHANGE, is certainly one 
of che best, if not the beat, and cheapest paper printed in 
the United States. Bayard Taylor, one of ita editors and 
ietors, is now on his way through the Mediterranean 
and’ _ aa, to India, China, &c. His letters alone are 
re than the subscription price. As for news it 
is a Its polities need no comment—all know 
the sentiments of Horace Greeley.—Cunonici, Pern, Il. 
“Twe large namber of foreign and domestic corres- 
ents, and extensive telegraphic facilities, place the 
ribune, a8 a NEWsPareR, among the first of its cotem- 
poraries. editorial columna are distinguished for 
originality and spirit. It is generally conceded that the 
Tribane has a larger circulation than any paper printed 
in the Uvited States.” — W asnine ron (D.C.) News. 
“New Yorx Trarsune.—The recent enlargement of 
this paper, by which it is made to contain one-third more 
matter than ever before, places it undeniably at the head 
of the American press. No other news r in the 
country can begin to compare with it in ability, fullness 
of telsnetion upon all subjects, and « ~~ wide awake 
interest in what is going on in the country and the 
world.”"—LowkLL AMERICAN. 
“Tue N. Y. Treo stil! continues to be the stan- 
dard newsraren of = day. It gives more general 
than any other paper now published. 
Greeley, the chief Editor, is i. man of talent, and knows 
how to get slong.”"—Vusrron, Waynesville, O. 

















